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Editorial 


THE perusal of the leading articles in this 
issue of the RECORDER will remind us that 
| neither the opportunities nor the influence 
of Missions, in China are on the wane. First there is an 
appreciation on the part of many leading Chinese of the silent 
yet effective force that the Missions have been in promoting the 
ideas which brought about the Revolution. Again, there is the 
fact that many Christians are prominent in political and other 
positions. In not a few parts of China it can be said that 
the Christians are on top. ‘I‘he Christian constituency, too, 
has grasped more firmly the ideals which make the basis 
of the new order and has more of the backbone essential 
to inaking these ideals living factors in the life of the nation. 
Furthermore, the Missions and the manifold activities con- 
nected with them are still the point of contact where can be 
quickest tapped the sources of the ideas which are so much in 
demand. . In some quarters, it is true, there is a reluctance to 
let land pass into the hand of the foreigner, even though he is a 
missionary. This attitude, however, does not seem to be 
directed so much against Missions as such as it is due to 
uncertainty of the-results of letting more land pass under the 
‘ control of the foreigner. Some method is needed whereby 
land purchased for Christian uses may be conserved for that 
purpose without being controlled, by foreigners. Yet there 
is an open ear nearly everywhere. Furthermore the Christian 
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worker is coming to be recognized as a part of the body 
political and social. Since opportunity is measured by influence, 
the Christians in the Occident and their colleagues in China are 
now confronted by a day of opportunity never before enjoyed. 

It has been easy in the past to talk fluently of 
the Chinese taking the lead in Christian work 

and then to plan unconsciously as though they 
did not exist. But the day of self-assertion has come; the 
child has grown. Yet, while the Church in China is a growing 
influence, the fact remains that the field cannot be covered nor 
the Chinese Church rise to the maximum of its possibilities 
without the help the missionary brings. ‘The vital question 
in this connection is: How can we make our help both accept- 
able and at the same time a stimulant to the producing of 
self-help ? For, unless what we give stimulates to the increase 
of effort on the part of those we help, it has failed of its 
purpose. No gift worth while is given to hoard. We are 
learning that there has been much waste -in the use of this 
help even under our supervision. Shall we continue to con- 
sider the disbursement of the funds we bring entirely our 
reponsibility, or shall we share it? Did we come to China to 
make to the Chinese a gift for the establishing of the King- 
dom of God in their midst or are we always going to be agents 
for the planting of the forms and tenets of the divisions of 
Christianity which sent us here? A gift has no meaning © 
unless you grant a measure of independence in the use of it. 
Has not the time come to extend the application of the principle 
of grants-in-aid mentioned by Dr. Fenn? A _ readjustment 


is needed here. ‘Those who are to do the work in the future 


must learn by making mistakes—even though the Missions 
sometimes feel the results of such mistakes. 

7 WE all realize the increase of opportunities — 
Gnity of Forces. and we are all anxious to use them to the 
best advantage. If we put the question: What is the root 
difficulty which hiuders us from greater efficiency, the answer 
will be, lack of unity. Protestantism and the Protestant spirit 
stand for individualism just as clearly as Roman Catholicism 
stands for the principle of authority. All of us appreciate 
the value of individualism, but, at the same time, we must 
recognise that it is a hindrance where united operation is 
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required. In undertaking such a task as the founding of the 
Church in China, we cannot but be struck by the weakness 
which results from our extreme individualistic policy. We 
find a large number of separate and distinct bodies working 
independently of one another, although at the same time 
they all have a common aim. ‘The question of supreme 
importance at the present time is: How are these bodies 
to be combined and made to work in harmony with one 
another? The Boards of Missions in the home lands are 
paying more attention to this subject than ever before. As 
an evidence of this, we have the proposed visit of Dr. Mott to 
China for the purpose of holding conferences with missionaries, 
and of uniting them in a common policy. The missionaries 
themselves have loug been conscious. of the fact that division — 
results in weakness and consequently schemes of federation and 
-codéperation have been adopted and are being tried. A good 
deal has been accomplished along these lines. If we mistake 
not, there is a growing feeling, however, that the only true 
solution of our difficulty is closer unity. 

IN the meantime, what can be done to 
Bie Aeon produce order out of chaos? In the first 
place, much more can be accomplished in the work of the 
unification of the different Churches. In the second place, 
there must be further division of territory. When China was 
only sparsely occupied by missionaries, there was little room 
for interference between the work of one Mission and that 
of another, but as each Mission has grown and the force of 
workers has increased, the danger of interference becomes 
apparent. In the third place, there should be further division 
of labor. We mean that in all institutional work, the need 
of one district might easily be met by one Church. If, for 
instance, in Soochow, a university has been founded by the 
Methodist Mission, it should serve for the needs of that locality 
and it would be wroug for another Church to establish another 
university in close proximity. And so, likewise, in regard 
to hospitals. Speaking more specially in regard to educa- 
tional work, we believe that strong universities might be built 
up in this way as quickly as by the present policy of two or 
three Missions uniting in one institution. Our reason for 
saying this is the difficulty of getting two or three Boards 
at home and their representatives on the field to work togeth- 
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the proposed new constitution, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
is evidence of an effort to bring the society up to the new 
conditions that now are confronting it in common with all 
other lines of activity in China. 

One of the greatest hindrances to full castnlaien in the past 
has been that between triennial meetings the Association has 
been dependent on what could be done by a few busy men 
meeting once a month to carry on the activities of the society. 
These were almost wholly confined to the publication of text- 
books, which, while an important work in the past, is not so 
much so now that other publishers are furnishing us with the 
books we need. Nor should this be the sole activity of the 
Educational Association. The need of a secretary who could 
give his whole time to the work of the Association has been 
felt for a long time, and was partially met for a time by Mr. 
Silsby’s giving half of his time to the work, being released by 
his Board for the purpose, but that was some time ago and now 
the need is perhaps keener than ever. It is therefore a source 
of great satisfaction to the officers that Dr. Gamewell has given 
a conditional acceptance of the position of general secretary 


and that his Board has agreed to allow him to give his whole | 


time to the work. : 
: ) WE are very glad to welcome the advent of 
The Enstitution ‘the Institution for the Chinese Blind. While 
good work is being done for these handicapped 
Blind. 
members of our community in Peking, Han- 
kow, Foochow, Hongkong, Canton, and other places, nothing 
of any importance has ever been attempted in thé vicinity of 
Shanghai. 

The Institution is founded by Dr. John Fryer who 
was engaged for thirty-five years in translation work for the 
Chinese Government and now occupies the Chair of Oriental 
Languages at the University of California. His younger son, — 
Mr. George B. Fryer, who has’ been studying the systems in 
the various institutions for the blind in the United States for 
the past year, is the Superintendent. A strong Committee of 
Management has been appointed, with the Rev. G. H. Bondfield 
as chairman. 

The Iustitution opens during the first week of this month, 
in temporary quarters at No. 176 North Szechuen Road Exten- 
sion, where it will continue, in a small way, until the new 
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buildings are completed which will soon be iu the course of 
construction about two miles beyond the new Rifle Range. 

The system of Braille used will be that compiled by Miss 
Garland of the China Inland Mission, and for the present all 
instruction will be in Mandarin as far as practicable. 

We understand that Mr. Fryer will be glad to receive 
letters or visits from any who are interested in the welfare and 
education of the blind, and will explain the — of the 
Institution and the systems used. 

We wish the Institution every success, as it meets a long 
— felt want, and we shall watch its growth with prayerful interest. 

| 

THE next Triennial Convention of the 

papers psig Young Men’s Christian Associations is to 
mom """"" meet in Peking from the twelfth to the 

fifteenth of December. ‘The proposed programme is not con- 
fined to the discussion of topics of imtmediate importance to the 
Association but includes themes of timely interest and vital 
importance to the whole Church in China. Among them we 
note the following :—‘‘ Young Men and the Nation,’? 
‘‘Christianity Essential to Personai and National Reform,”’ 
‘Christian Service the Highest Expression of Patriotism,’’ 
‘‘ The Influence of Christianity in Western Civilization,’’ The 
Progress and Fruits of Christianity in China,’’ ‘‘ ‘Ihe Message 
of Jesus Christ to the Young Men ofsChina.’’ ‘The attendance 
also is not to be confined to the membership of the Association. 
It is hoped to make the gathering representative of the Christian 
forces of the nation and to this end a cordial invitation is 
extended to all Christian bodies to send visiting delegates. The 
Convention meets in the capital of the Republic at the time 
appointed for the opening of the new Parliament and the Con- 
stitutional Convention. It affords a splendid opportunity—if we 
are only wise enough to see and seize it—to make an impressive 
demonstration of the strength and unity of the Christian Church 
in China, of the high character of its leadership, and of the 
sanity of the solution which it offers to the problems now before 
the country. Exceptionally low rates, it is understood, have 
been secured on the railways; and, while delegates at Peking 
can not be given entertainment free, arrangements are being 
made for their accommodation at a minimum cost. It is to be 
hoped that each Mission will take at once steps to be adequately 
represented. 
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Che Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,’’— 


St. James v: 16, 


“ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, theve aie I | 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. 


PRAY. 


For the setting up of the Kingdom 
of Christ in the midst of this new 
republic as an underlying and per- 
meating controlling force, and that 
the republic may thus be made a 
blessing, instead of a peril, to the 
world. (P. 635.) 


That the Christian Church may be 
- faithful to her trust and avoid all 

temptation to modify the essence of 
the Gospel of Christ or to relegate it 
to a subsidiary position, at the same 
time that she does not hesitate to 
alter her methods freely to meet the 
demands aud opportunities of the new 
conditions (P. 636.) 


That China may realize how des- 
perate is her need of Jesus Christ. 


(P. 636.) 


That in discarding the old religions 
the people will not also throw off the 
ethics upon which their character as 
a race has been built. (P. 636.) 


That the Chinese may uot long be 
content with empty shrines, godless 
morals, or an altar to the Unknown 
 God—and that they may find Him 
Who is the way, the truth, and the 
life. (P. 637.) 


That now, after the revolution, the 
missions may have as their most strik- 
_ ing characteristic a renewal of simple 

faith in the Gospel, and aggressively 
‘proclaim it. (P. 637.) 


That true ideas of social service 
may become familiar to the Chinese, 
based upon the Gospel of Christ ; such 
as will not degenerate into the old 
religion of merit-making. (P. 638.) 


For such grace in the missionary 


body as will allow missionaries to 


make evident to the Chinese that 


their one purpose is to win them for 
Christ. (P. 640.) 


For such an increase of laborers as 
will result in there being shown less 
undermanned stations, less profes- 
sional men doing laymen’s work, and 
less laymen attempting the work of 
the professional. (P. 643.) 
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That the Church may not be led to | 
the use of carnal weapons, to the 
detriment of her real work in carry- 
ing on a spiritual warfare. (P. 651.) 


For a more perfect discipleship in 
which there will be found no slack- 
ness of intercession. (P. 651.) _ 


For a more full and complete re- 
alization of prayer as a force. (P. 


652. ) 


For a true estimate of prayer, by — 
which it will be seen to less for | 
obtaining and more for effecting; and 
in which Christian people will know 
themselves to be less principals or | 
beneficiaries and more agents or in- 
struments through which God works | 
His ends. (P. 652.) 


That the Lord will send more labor- 
ers into His harvest—particularly in 
Chekiang. (P. 658.) 


. That the Chinese Church may be 
informed and — by the Holy 
Spirit and filled with a divine enthu- 
siasm for the Kingdom of God. (P. 


659.) 


That God will avert the present | 
danger of the naturalism and agnosti- 
cism of the West finding here in 
China a congenial soil. (P. 659.) 


GIVE THANKS. 


That the spirit of discipleship, im- 
perfectly realized though it has ever 
been, has permeated both the Body 
and the members of the Church, and 
from them has spread to those outside 
as leaven works through a mass. (P. 


651.) 


For the growth of the Kingdom of 
God in Chekiang, and the promise 
for the future that this growth mani- 
fests. (P. 657.) 


That the Chinese Church is show- 
ing its realization of missionary re- | 
sponsibility and is founding mission- — 
ary societies. (P. 659.) 

_ For the life, the work accomplished, 


and the example of the Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton. (P._667.) 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” — 


St. James v: 16, 


| “ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am I 
in the midst of them.”’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. | 


PRay. 


For the setting up of the Kingdom 
of Christ in the midst of this new 


republic as an underlying and per-— 


meating controlling force, and that 
the republic may thus be made a 
blessing, instead of a peril, to the 
world. (P. 635.) | 

That. the Christian Church may be 
faithful to her trust and avoid all 
temptation to modify the essence of 


the G 1 of Christ or to relegate it 
to a subsidiary re: at the same 
time that she not hesitate to 


alter her methods freely to meet the 
demands and opportunities of the new 
conditions (P. 636.) 
That China may realize how des- 
te is her need of Jesus Christ. 
P. 636.) 

That in discarding the old religions 
the people will not also throw off the 
ethics upon which their character as 
a race has been built. (P. 636.) 


That the Chinese may not | be 
content with empty shrines, less 
morals, or an altar to the Unknown 
God—and that they may find Him 
Who is the way, the truth, and the 


life. (P. 637.) | 
That now, after the revolution, the 


missions may have as their most strik- 
ing characteristic a renewal of simple 


faith in the Gospel, and aggressively | 
it. 


(P. 637.) 


That true ideas of social service 
may become familiar to the Chinese, 
based upon the Gospel of Christ ; such 


as will not ene into the old 


religion of merit-making. (P. 638.) 


For such 
body as will allow missionaries to 
make evident to the Chinese that 
their one purpose is to win them for 
Christ. (P. 640.) 


Por such an increase of laborers as 
will result in there being shown less 
undermanned stations, less es- 
sional men doing laymen’s work, and 
less laymen attempting the work of 
the professional. (P. 643.) 


e in the missionary 


That the Church may not be led to 
the use of carnal weapons, to the 
detriment of her real work in carry. | 
ing on a spiritual warfare. (P. 651.) 


For a more perfect discipleship in | 
which there will be found no slack- 
ness of intercession. (P. 651.) 


For a more full and complete re. — 
— of prayer as a force. (P. 


For a true estimate of prayer, by 
which it will be seen to be ess for 
obtaining and more for effecting; and 
in which Chrictian people will know ; 
themselves to be less principals or 
beneficiaries and more agents or in- © 
struments through which God works 

His ends. (P. 652.) 


That the Lord will send more labor- © 
ers into His harvest—particularly in 
Chekiang. (P. 658.) 2 


. That the Chinese Church may be = 
informed and — by the Holy 4 
Spirit and filled with a divine enthu- ™ 
ay for the Kingdom of God. (P. | 

59- 


That God will avert the present. 
danger of the naturalism and agnosti- 
cism of the West finding here in 
China a congenial soil. (P. 659.) 


Give THANKS. 


That the spirit of discipleship, im- 
rfectly realized though it has ever 
en, has permeated both the Body 
and the members of the Church, and 


‘from them has spread to those outside 


as leaven works through a mass. (P. 
651.) 


For the growth of the Kingdom of 
God in kiang, and the mise 
for the future that this growth mani- 
fests. (P. 657.) 


That the Chinese Church is show- 
ing its realization of missionary re- 
sponsibility and is founding mission- 
ary societies. (P. 659.) 


For the life, the work accomplished, 
and the example of the Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton. (P.667.) 
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THE CITY CF T'SING TIEN, NEAR WENCHOW, AFTER THE TYPHOON OF AUGUST 29th. 
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Contributed Articles 


“Missions pee the Revolution 
REY. Cc. H. FENN, D.D._ 


AD I been choosing a theme, or writing an article on 

my own initiative, I certainly should not have selected 

a title so compreliensive, so ambitious. A symposium 

on the subject would be quite in place; but this would 

require the collaboration of many; and the sending out of 

those terrible questionaires I have, for the present at {least, 

in observance of the Confucian form of the Golden Rule, 

forsworn. ‘Therefore the observations which follow are neither 

broad nor profound, but simply the reflections of oneman, 

after almost two decades in China, on a theme in which every 
missionary in China has a vital interest. 

It is but a truism to say that changed conditions 

require changed methods; yet it would not be equally 


true to say that a revolution in the nation necessarily 


demands a revolution in the mission, for the revolution in 
the state was itself, by general | consent, to a large degree 
the effect of thie mission ; ; the mission, by its past and present 
methods, being one of the chief revolutionary forces. It 
would, therefore, be far more true to say that such a revolu- 
tion in the nation a has taken place demands from the 
mission such immediate aggressive advance as shall take 
advantage of all the new privileges and opportunities, and 
such modification of method as shall make that advance most 
effective for the accomplishment of that still greater revolution 
for which we hope, namely, the setting up of the Kingdom 
of Christ in the midst of this new republic as an underlying 
and permeating controlling force which alone can establish 
firmly the foundations of a trne- republic, conserve the 
liberty of its citizens, promote its abiding prosperity and 
make it a blessing, instead of a peril, to the world. The 
progress of Christianity in China has been, in a degree, 
cataclysmic, because the progress of the nation has been of 
that nature, of late years; yet the Gospel has never lost its 


Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no ‘responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. | 
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Contributed Articles 


Missions Revolution 
REV. FENN, D.D. 


AD I been choosing a theme, or writing an article on 
my own initiative, I certainly should not have selected 
a title so comprehensive, so ambitious. A symposium 
on the subject would be quite in place; but this would 
require the collaboration of many; and the sending out of 
those terrible questionaires I have, for the present at fleast, 
in observance of the Confucian form of the Golden Rule, 
forsworn. Therefore the observations which follow are neither 
broad nor profound, but simply the reflections of oneman, 
after almost two decades in’China, on a theme in which every 
missionary in China has a vital interest. 7 
It is but a truism to say that changed conditions 
require changed methods; yet it would not be equally 
true to say -that a revolution in the nation necessarily 
‘demands a revolution in the par for the revolution in 
the state was itself, by general consent, to a large degree 
the effect of the mission ; the mission, by its past and present 
methods, being oné of the chief revolutionary forces. It 
would, therefore, be far more true to say that such a revolu- 
tion in the nation as has taken place demands from the 
mission such immediate aggressive advance as shall take 
advantage of all the new privileges and opportunities, and 
such modification of method as shall make that advance most 
effective for the accomplishment of that still greater revolution 
for which we hope, namely, the setting up of the Kingdom 
of Christ in the midst of this new republic as an underlying 
and permeating controlling force which alone can establish 
firmly the foundations of a trne- republic, conserve the 
liberty of its citizens, promote its abiding prosperity and 
make it a blessing, instead of a peril, to the world. The 
progress of Christianity in China has been, in a degree, 
cataclysmic, because the progress of the nation has been of 
that nature, of late years; yet the Gospel has never lost its 
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character as the silently-working leaven; and the preaching 
aud the teaching and the living of that Gospel will remain 
unto the end, Jar excellence, the power of God unto salvation, 
to the nation as well as to the individual. May it not, 
therefore, be asserted with all confidence that, whatever change 
in methods of mission work may be demanded by the changed 
conditions after the revolution, there is most assuredly no 
demand, 10 warrant, no excuse, either for the modification 
of the essence of the Gospel of Christ or its relegation to a 
subsidiary position among the agencies to be employed in 
the future for the transformation of this people? Chita’s 
doors have been thrown wide open to the external civilization 
of the West, and to its intellectual development, in the in- 
troduction of the best of both of which the missions must and 
will play no small part; but the matter of prime importance 
is that the missions shall never forget that our reason for being 
here, the reason for our very existence, is that, in and around 
and under and above these external and intellectual advantages 
of our coming, we may bring to China that which can alone 
make these things worth their cost, uamely that knowledge 
of the only true God, and of Jesus Christ His Son, which is 
eternal life. China is in desperate need of many things ; but 
the most desperate need of all is Jesus Christ, the divine Son 
of God, the perfect Revelation of God, the only faultless 
Teacher and Example, the indwelling Power of a new life 
of truth and righteousness, of joy and peace, of wisdom and 
power for the service of the world. Indeed, this need would 

seem to have become greater than ever, since, in the wake 
of the revolution, there has appeared a strong inclination to 
iconoclasm, a disposition to throw overboard not only the old 
tigging of the ship, but even the old pilot himself, not as_ 
having threatened to run the ship on the rocks, but simply 
as no longer up-to-date. Not only have thousands of the 
old gods been discarded, hundreds of the old temples appro- 
priated to other uses; but the great sage himself, in spite 
of occasional tearful and adimonitory protests, is being gradually 
shelved, his philosophy. superannuated ;—may we not fear 
even his ethics forgotten? Together with Buddhism and 
Taoism, even the ancient and comparatively pure worship 
of Heaven seems destined to find its place in the limbo of | 
“innocuous desuetude,’’ its altar naught but a memorial in 
the midst of an experimental forest. What is to take the 
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place of the many Buddhas, the myriad spirits, the ancient 
sage? No people has ever remained long content with empty 
shrines, with godless morals, or even with an altar to the 
Unknown God. These may seem to satisfy and to give a 
new sense of freedom for a time; but the soul’s instinctive 
demand for an object of worship, for a. religious basis to 
ethics, for some conscious intercourse with the Higher Power, 
sooner or later asserts itself, if not in the individual yet surely 
in the race, and will not be silenct. China must and will 
have a god and a religion, even though Mammon be the god 
and Commerce the religion; but to the Christian Church, 


aud to its ambassadors the missionaries, has been given an, 


unparalleled opportunity to make Jehovah the” God and 
Christianity the religion of the fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion. It can never be accomplisht by presenting Jehovah 
as a tribal god of the Hebrews, Jesus as the greatest of moral 
philosophers, Christianity as the highest present attainment 
in the endless evolution of religious ideas. ‘I‘hat which has 
made the Gospel of Christ the power of God unto salvation 
is its revelation of the One Living and True God, of .whom 
the myriad tribal deities have been but the imitation and 
caricature ; of Jesus Christ as the unique Son of God, made 
flesh, living as our example, dying as our propitiatory sacrifice, 
rising from the dead as the first fruits of our resurrection, 
forever living as our advocate and indwelling life; of Chris- 


tianity as the truth of God once for all delivered to the world — 


for the redemption of every one that believeth, be he British 


or American, Indian, Persian, or Chinese. It is a distressingly 


sad fact that there are many in these days who have become 
ashamed of the Gospel, of Christ, and fatuously imagine ‘that 
they have gone far beyond it and created for themselvis 
something much better to present to a people like the Chinese. 
Would that Missions after the Revolution might have as their 


most striking characteristic a renewal of simple faith in the 


Gospel, aggressive proclamation of it, aud the confident teach- 
ing of it to the Chinese under our training for service, as 
the only trustworthy weapon for their war fare aud instrument 
for their redemptive ministry ! 

— But the Gospel of Christ is uo mere system of doctrine : it 
is preéminently the expression of that doctrine in a Life, the 
one. perfect life, the pattern and the power for every other life 
which takes perfection for its ideal. Clirist came not merely to 
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save men’s souls, nor merely to make the individual happy in 
his own spiritual attainment, but above all to teach that the 
best assurance of one’s own -salvation comes froin efforts to save 
others, that the truest happiness is in contributing to the hap-. 
piness of others, that the highest spiritual attainment is in- 
timate association with Jesus Christ in ministering to men 
_ though it involve the laying down of life itself. Ideas of social 
service are very foreign to the Chinese. Such ideas introduced 
apart from the Gospel of Christ are certain to degenerate into 
the old religion of merit-making, which has proved so power-. 
less to uplift the suffering or enoble the performer of these 
ultimately selfish deeds. But Missions after the Revolution will | 
“surely give an ever-increasing emphasis to that most: practical 
manifestation of the Gospel, true Christian social service, in the 
name of Christ and directly for His glory in the salvation of 
souls. As in the past Medical Missions have avowed the evan- — 
gelistic motive as distinctly paramount, so in the future will 
all the new forms of social service to be undertaken sted fastly 
hold before them the banner of the Cross. Efforts are already 
inaugurated in Peking and elsewhere to enlist the interest of 
nou-Christian students and others who have come recently into 
positions of influence, in schemes for the relief and uplift of 
- various deprest and suffering classes in the community; but all 
such efforts acknowledge openly their Christian origin, motive, 
and object, and will contribute greatly to the advancement of 
. the Kingdom of Christ. Missions after the Revolution will be — 
increasingly practical, and thus following their most practical 
Master, will surely grow also increasingly spiritual. | 
The growth of these characteristics will inevitably produce 
another, namely, a new closeness of touch between Chinese 
and foreigner. Other influences are working effectively in 
this direction. ‘I‘he consciousness on the part of the strugglers 
for liberty that they had the sympathy of a large majority 
of the foreigners in China, and of many foreign nations ; the 
desire for protection on the part of many non-combatants, 
which led them to seek and secure the help of the foreigner ; 
the affording of protection to foreigner and Christian on the 
part of the combatants of both parties, which aroused a spirit 
of inquiry; the removal of the queue and change of cos- 
tume, which foreignizing the Chinese obliterates a markt 
difference; the prominent part taken in the Revolution 
and the new government by graduates of foreign schools 
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and colleges ; the ‘formation of clubs ee associations 
in China of the graduates of these institutions; the sending 
to foreign lands of an increasing number of Chinese students ; 
the introduction into Chinese schools of that great leveler 
of caste and race, Western athletics; the organization of 
international conferences; the holding of college dinners and 
other social functions, at which no racial distinctions are 
tolerated—these and many other influences are tending 
strongly to the breaking down of the barriers of the past, 
most of which were due to mutual ignorance. But after all 
is said, there is no leveler like the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
accepted and proclaimed in its simplicity ; there is no other 
influence which will so draw hearts and lives together. Most 
of the other influences just mentioned have owed their power 
in this direction to the Gospel, and have had their origin in 
Christian missions and institutions. We shall, therefore, after 
the Revolution, give the Gospel more and more the right of 
way in our hearts, that we may both become more approach- 
able ourselves, and render far more successful our approach 


to this newly awakened people, becoming ‘all things to all 


men that we may by all means save some.”’ 


Renewed emphasis on the Gospel of Cltrist will also, I 


believe, as it did in the days of. the apostles, lead to the 
expression of a larger confidence in the Chinese who are our 
brothers aud sisters in the Gospel, in the turning over to them 
more and more of the responsibility for the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Christ.- In spite of the iticreasing intimacy 
of approach and acquaintance, they are more restive than 
ever before under any assertions of authority on the part 
of the foreigner ; and this is not in the least surprising. The 
year’s record has been that of a struggle to cast off irksome 
bonds imposed by an alien race with whom centuries of asso- 
ciation had given little hope of even approximate assimilation. 
Itis also, for the latter part at least, a record of by no means 
- groundless apprehension that various still more alien races, 

in spite of their protestations of sympathy in the struggle, 
were secretly hoping for such a measure of failure as should 
afford some excuse for enlarging their own national ‘‘ spheres 
of influence’? at the expense of China’s integrity. The new 
republican spirit of independence, and this fear of the foreign- 
ers’ designs on that independence, have inevitably extended to 
the Chinese Church in its relation with the missions, and made 
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that Church, in almost every part of the land, not only more 
assertive of newly discovered powers of adininistration, but 
decidedly more restive under auy attempt to legislate for it, 
or to assert even that measure of authority necessarily associated 
with foreign support. The Mission which, after the Revolution, 
firmly represses this new spirit, declaring the Chinese as yet 
unfit for self-government, or demanding the ‘‘ pound of flesh”’ 
in return for the foreign contributions, will materially assist 
in the production of such strained relations as we have lament- 
ed in Japan. Doubtless it will not be wise to lend countenance 
of the mission to all the vagaries of this new spirit, to withdraw 
entirely from the Chinese church organizations as yet totally 
unable to support themselves, or to continue their entire 
support while surrendering all authority ; but one thing is 


, possible and vitally important, that we make it unmistakeably 


evident that, with all our hearts, we desire that they may 
increase and we decrease, even to the vanishing point, that 
we seek not theirs but them, and that for Christ, in whom 
there is no distinction of foreigner aud Chinese. I for one 
aul quite ready to see that Chinese Church, for which the 
Rev. Cl’eng Ching Yi pleads so strongly in the last number 
of the ‘‘International Review of Missions,’’ and for the 
establishient of which he is laboring so earnestly, cease to 
be a local organization in Peking, take possession of the 
province in which it has started, and of all the other provinces, 
superseding all the denominational bodies, and control the 
entire work of evangelizing the republic ; the foreign missions, 
prudently but sympathetically making grants-in-aid as long 
as these shall be needed, and at the same time devoting the 
strength of the missionaries to the training of the evangelists, 
teachers, and physicians, and Christian professional and business 
men, until such a time as the Chinese Church is able to take 
over all this work also. Mistakes will be made—we have 
made hundreds of them ourselves—but I venture to say 
that the Chinese Church is suffering far more to-day from 
the lack of that experience which comes in the course of 
making mistakes than it is from the mistakes which have 
been made through the attempt to walk alone. 

It is hardly necessary to say—after what has just been 
said—that renewed emphasis on the old Gospel wiil produce, 
as another characteristic of missions after the Revolution, 
increast effort in the direction of Unity. Not only will the 
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work of federation be carried beyond the provincial organiza- 
tion to the establishment of a National Council; not only 
will occasional letters be issued by one Church or another 
expressing the hope that we shall all some day be one; but 
such regrettable facts as that the Roman and Greek churches 
are far from desiring any other union with other bodies than 
that of absorption of these bodies, will not be allowed, by 
a strange logic, to postpone the accomplishment of such union 
as is at present possible; and the fact that some foreiyn 
traditions must be sacrificed, some names given up, some 
convictions asserted a bit less ageressively as of minor 
import, will not have power to oppose the strong desire of 
those most concerned, the Chinese themselves, that they 
should present a united front in the fight with sin, and in 
the battering down of the strongholds of paganism and super- 
stition. There is no little danger that irresponsible half- 
Christians, for selfish ends, may organize themselves into 
the one Christian Church for China, to the infinite discredit 
and destructive loss of our pure Christianity, unless we who 
believe that we have the Spirit of Christ, put forth more 
strenuous efforts to hasten the day. | 
When party names no more divide 
The saints for whom One Lord has died. 

The Editor of 7he Continent, under the caption, ‘‘ Anti- 
unionism: Innocent and Otherwise,’’? has recently well put 
the matter in the following observations, his cominent upon 
which I will not quote :— | 

‘‘It is not wrong to insist that unity of fellowship among 
Christians is much more important than solidarity of organ- 
ization. | 
It is not wrong to discourage movements for union which 
in existing circumstances promise to create less union than 
distnion. 
, It is not wioug to object to a union into which the 

Christian feels he could enter only with sacrifice of beliefs and 
scruples. | 
It is wrong to reject the union-seeking approaches of other 
Christians because they are not prepared to endorse as a whole 
all the items of one’s own individual or denominational creed. 

It is wrong to cling to traditional peculiarities of a 
denomination merely to avoid the humiliation or confessing 


them insignificant. 
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It is wrong to be satisfied with spiritual unity alone 


where organic unity is also possible. 
Finally, it is the worst wickedness of all to threaten to 


prevent union by an appeal to the civil courts.’’ 


While it is undoubtedly true that some of the Chinese 
have become as ardent Anglicans, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians as one would find at home, yet I have no question 
that, if a vote could be taken of all the members of the 


Christian Church in China, far more than a two-thirds vote 


would be secured for union of all the evangelical denominations 
in one Chinese Christian Church. If this be true, as was so 


brilliantly argued by the representative of the Chinese Church 
at the Edinburgh Conference, what right has the foreigner 


to stand in the way? We are making advances along the 
right line in educational unions and rumors of union. How 
strange it seems that we should be able to train our young 
people side by side, yet cannot trust them together when 
they are grown! Surely one of the distinctive marks of 
missions after the Revolution will be our uniting in one 
Christian Church. 

It may possibly appear, from what has been said, that 
missions after the Revolution are going to require a smaller 
force of missionaries, and a less expenditure of foreign funds. 
Undoubtedly that would be the ultimate result of the appli- 
cation of the foregoing principles; but that ultimate is still 
a long way off ; and, for the present—probably indeed for many 
years to come—the full application of these principles will 
afford a warrant for more than all the ‘‘China Propagandas”’ 
which the various mission Boards are inaugurating. ‘I‘here 


‘remain vast unoccupied areas where a beginning of evangelism 


has not yet been made, and the Chinese Church has no force 
prepared to do the work. The Christian educational in- 
stitutions already establisht are but as a drop in a bucket. 
Almost nothing has been done in the way of Normal Schools 
for the fitting of Chinese teachers. The evangelistic. oppor- 
tunity of the times among all grades of students in the 
Government schools is almost unlimited for the foreigner, 
either in direct work or through social and institutional 
efforts. Lecturers on scientific, political, and social themes 
are finding a most unique opportunity to propagate Christianity 
as well. The training of Christian physicians, and the pos- 
sibility of reaching the country as well as the city with the 
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Gospel, certified by a skilful, consecrated, tender ministry to 
the body, are but in their beginning. The day is surely 
coming when all these things can be done by the native 
Church of this then great republic ; but no more fatal mistake 
could be made than to suppose that the time has yet come 
for the Christian Churches in Europe and America to withhold 
their hand from China’s need. Missions after the Revolution 
will show less. under-manned stations with one man breaking 
under three men’s work, less professional men doing laymen’s 
work and neglecting perforce their expensively prepared 
profession, less laymen, perhaps, attempting the work of the 
professional ; certainly less round tools working in square holes. 

As a matter of course, and yet always to be made a matter 
of emphasis, missions after the Revolution, in view of the 
wonderful things that God has already wrought for us in 
bringing in the day of religious liberty, of Christian prestige, 
of representation in various departments of government, of 
interracial intercourse, will work under the influence of 
a far larger vision of the yet greater things to be accom- 
plisht, not by might, nor by power—though He may make 
use of these—but by His Spirit. We shall believe more 
firmly than ever in the power of prayer and in the consequent 
necessity for being yet more constantly and importunately 
men of prayer. If the great changes of the year call for a 
large increase of aggressive activity along every line of work, 
surely they call, with equal insistence and equal promise, 
for a large increase in the time and the energy and the faith 
given to prayer, both on the part of the workers and on the 
part of the people of God in the home lands. China missions 
after the Revolution have set before them the opportunity 
of the ages. May He who is the possessor and bestower of 
all the power and wisdom of the ages fit us adequately to 
meet this opportunity by causing to dwell within us His Son 
Jesus Christ, that to us ‘‘to live may be Christ,’? and our 
work consequently the full expression of the life of Him who 
came that men might have life, and that they might have 


it more abundantly. 
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The Future of the Church in China 


IT CAN BE FORETOLD BY THE LIGHT OF UNIVERSAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


TIMOTHY RICHARD, D.D., LITT.D. 


ine with a new scheme for the improvement of religion 

in China, in which they proposed to ,hold meetings 

on the sixth of the ‘‘star days.’’ ‘This introduces a. 
new principle of weekly reckoning, different from that in use 
among the Christians in China to-day. 

This reminds us that it is a reversion to that plan which 
was adopted by the early Church in Christendom—the Sun’s 
day, the Moon’s day, Tuesco day, Venus’ day and so forth, © 
The principle underlying this adoption seems to be, not to 
trouble themselves too much about small details so long as the 
fundamental principle of the periodic reverence towards the 
one true God was secured. The wisdom of the principle was 
justified by time which saw the worship of the Pagan gods, 
which were no gods, die away for waut of support. 

To secure the progress of mankind, which has always_ 
been the aim of true Christianity, it is well for us to bear in 
mind some of the leading principles which safeguard the 
highest religion. We shall mention three of them. 

1. The Jewish prophets declared that the nation and peo- 
ple that would not serve God would utterly perish. In other 
words that those who were not loyal to God as the Supreme 
Ruler of mankind and introduced other gods as rivals, in- 
troduced also anarchy and consequently brought ruin on those 
nations. This grand fundamental principle was overwhelining- 
ly verified when Babylon, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Britain, Scandinavia, and the ancient tribes of Russia fell. Not 
only in Christendom but in India and China and elsewhere, 
the nations which refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the true God have one by one succumbed, so that to the pres- 
ent hour there is no exception to it in any part of the world. 
The fall of the Manchus is the latest and greatest evidence on 
this point. 

2. Another principle of vital importance is the recognition 
that God incarnate is the light of every one that cometh into 
the world—in other words that ‘Ae Spirit of God guides men to 


OME time since, two Chinese religious reformers came to 
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all truth. In the early development of the human race there 
was the greatest confusion concerning what was natural and 
what was Divine. Read Hesiod’s ‘Theogony and you find how 
the forces of nature were deified into gods, whom menas slaves 
were to worship ; while in our day under Christian influence 
we make the forces of nature as slaves to men. ‘I‘hey are 
God’s reserve forces provided to help man to have dominion 
over all things, by superhuman aid. 

The heroes, sages, and prophets of the past, while not all- 
powerful, all-wise, and all-good, still were the highest tei po- 
rary manifestation of the Divine in human form in different 
- lands from age to age, and were like officers sent by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to instruct the various regiments of the human 
army to drill their regiments to put down all wrong and to 
uphold all right. Now they are commanded to unite all their 
regiments for this world-wide campaign. 

The Spirit of God guides us to all truth. As the Chinese 
have been eminent in ethics, in respect for ancient worthies, in 
care for aged parents, and in general for teaching benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, knowledge, and mutual confidence, 
without which the Kingdom of God can never be established, 
it is important to recognize all these priuciples as truths also 
from God, and essential to sound progress. 

3. The third principle of vital importance is what our 
Lord Jesus Christ taught, and it is this: 

That only by cooperation in the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth can we demonstrate that our own 
religion is Divine. This is not merely true of the Christian 


religion but of every other religion on the face of the earth. 


‘Those who refuse to codperate in good work and seek for ex- 
clusive monoplies are denying the brotherhood of mankind and 
are responsible for promoting religious, social, and political 


discord. | 
The history of religious conflict in Christendom and out 


of Christendom furnishes such overwhelming evidence, extend- 
ing over more than 2,000 years of godlessiiess, lawlessness, and 


=  wutual recriminations, with their attendant suffering, and all in 


the name of religion that one blushes for the sacred name of the 
religion which professes to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth for the good of all. It was the hope of the speedy return 
of Jesus Christ to rule all nations on earth, Jews and Gentiles, 
bond and free, all united as children of God, which made the 
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early Church spread with such great rapidity throughout the 
wor!d, both in the East and West. Confucius also declared that 
men are brethren, and that they should endeavour .to pacify | 
all under heaven. ‘The last of the five great Confucian principles 
is mutual trust in one another. Our Commander-in-Chief now 
commands all regiments to unite for a world-wide campaign of 
righteousness. Whoever refuses {o codperate rejects the highest 
teaching of God and man, and is justly regarded as belonging 
to the lawless and the ungodly. Whatever excellence a man 
or a nation has, if they refuse to codperate with others in good 
works, they prove themselves to be not Divine in that respect. 

With these three principles of reverence to God, without 
confounding Him with those who are not gods; of study of 
truth under all forms though perhaps unfamiliar to us in the 
past; and of union with devout men of all lands and creeds 
who are seekers after God, we possess a trinity of forces which 
are irresistible aud will lead the human race to ae heights 
than it has ever reached before. 

I emphasize these as they are likely to be put to a speedy 
test, for Christians and non-Christians, both of whom are apt 
to fall into the error that they alone possess monopoly of all 
truth. 

In China every p haere miles: its own laws of ceremonials 
of all kinds including the religious. It was the difference in 
ceremonials and fundamental principles that was the cause 
of the conflict between the Popes of Rome and the early 
Manchu Emperors ; it was the chief cause of conflict between 
the Government and Protestant missionaries, down to the at- 
tempt, twelve years ago, of the Manchus to compel students 
to discard their Christian ceremonials and principles on pain 
of exclusion from the advantages of Government education 
and Civil Service. ee 

It is a joy to hear rumours often now cluubeted that 
religious liberty will be granted by the new Government. 
It will be hailed by all right-minded persons as being in 
harmony with the best principles of modern government 
throughout the world, and as long as Christian missions ad- 
vocate these three fundamental principles, the new Govern- 
ment will, we hope, see that instead of having anything to fear 
from Christian missions it will have much to gain in every way. 

In other words, these three principles are the greatest 
insurance policies in the world, as they insure whole nations 
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against final ruin arising from diversities of gods, against 
universal lawlessness, arising from class-strife against local or 


national party spirit, arising from contending groundlessly for. 


monopoly of the Spirit of God, and against weakness arising 
from excessive individualism. 

All religions have some true ideas concerning the true 
God: all religions have some true ideas concerning God as the 
revealer of all truth, and all religions have some true ideas con- 
cerning union against evil. — 
| By frequent friendly intercourse with our sister religions, 
it will be made abundantly apparent that all have much good, 
that some are better than others, and finally that it will tend 
to make all to seek the highest and the best in order to be 
perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect. 


In the re-adjustment that will have to be made in the near 


future in our mission work in China, on many points it will be 
well for the Christian Church to be e/asé¢ic in its adaptation to 
national and longstanding faiths and customs and not be too 
insistent on introducing many Western forms which are not 
necessarily em a difference which many do not clearly 
see. 
e285 Chinese in many cities in China are now busy in 
formulating a basis of national religion that would commend 
itself to the five races which the rainbow flag’represents. The 
problem demands a solution from the Christian Church also. 
So long as these three great fundamental principles are clearly 
enuselsted by the Christian Church they seem to bid fair to 
commend themselves in the long run to all the different races 
and creeds in the Empire and throughout the world. 


Patriotism and Intercession 
ALFRED THAYER MAHAN, REAR ADMIRAL, Us 


EN of to-day have before them, as a conspicuous question, 
what part the Church of Jesus Christ, as Church, 
should take in affairs distinctly civil; in matters which 
can be recognized as primarily the function of the State, 

because in them the State, and the State alone, being the 

creation of men, has received from men authority to prescribe 
methods to enforce obligation. 
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The distinct foutidation upon which civil society rests is 
physical force, the organized force of the community ; force 
regulated by reason, it is true, and deriving its sanction from 
morals, but 10ne the less in Jast analysis the essential cornerstone. 
Upon this conception Christianity has bestowed its recognition, 
in the phrase, ‘he ruler beareth the sword; he is God’s minister. 
It has given also its benediction :~ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Czesar’s; The powers that be are ordained of God; Be 
subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. The 
Church, not the institutiou of man, has authority and power only 
as committed to her by her Lord; and in that commission, 
warrant to use force nowhere occurs. Even the Inquisition 
handed over offenders to the secular arin, declining the formal 
exercise of force. 

Otherwise posed, the question is this: The Church being 
a body corporate, divinely constituted, has she the duty or the 
right to take in State affairs such action as is admittedly open 
to her individual members in virtue of their citizenship ? It is 
essential to keep in mind the distinction in this matter between 
the Church and her members. The members individually have 
civil rights and duties; as members of the community they have 
the privilege and the obligation to bear a part in the adminis- 
tration of the force which the State represents. From this 


premise, does it follow that the Church has the same right 


or obligation? Or is she not rather compelled to abstain, 
if only because she thereby would become merematily a partici- 
pator in the use of force? 

These questions press now, because the nemanil is one 
manifestation of the ‘‘unrest’? of the day. Many within 
the Church, and many without, in their own personal 
unrest ask: Cannot the Church speak authoritatively and act 
effectively in the social, industrial, and economical probleins 
which underlie this unrest? Certain members of the Church, 
both clergy and laity, esteem it a reproach to the Gospel 
that the Church does not so intervene. A minor dignitary 
of the Church of England has lately repeated with sympathy 
the remark to him of a strike leader: ‘‘Your Christianity is of 
no more use to the nation than a poultice to a wooden leg.’’ 
The character of the demand here is patent, as is also the 
ignoring of the history of nineteen centuries. Utterances are 
heard which in their natural meaning convey that the Church, 
as Church, should set herself the direct task of advocating, if 
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not indeed of apportioning, a redistribution of the things of 
this world between the present rich and the present poor; 
whether by regulation of wages, or by schemes yet more 
comprehensive. 

It will be recognized at once that if the Church is to 
speak authoritatively and act effectively in such matters she 
must do so as a whole, whatever the dissentient views of a 
minority of her members; even of a large minority. She must 
act asa party does; the minority must acquiesce. ‘They can- 
not ‘bolt’? the Church, for in the Church is their hope of all 
that Jesus Christ means to them. 

Further, in such corporate action the Church must act in 
civil affairs as a political party does. She must take one side 
or the other ; or else a third part, which will be her own. In 
either case she will appear in the field of politics as the advo- 
cate of distinctly secular measures, resting ultimately on force, 
to meet real or asserted secular ills. Even the fact that the 
_ measures she advocates are beneficient, wise, or expedient, will 
‘not relieve them of the characteristic secular, nor their enforce- 
ment of the quality of physical force. If so, what guarantee 
has she in her commission that she will be divinely guided to 
judge aright ? Or what assurance has she in the expert knowl- 
edge of her official representatives that she is humanly compe- 
tent to such corporate action ? 

_A minority therefore might fairly ask to be shown by what 
authority the Church commits them to measures from which 
they as individuals and as citizens strongly dissent. They, no 
less than the majority, would have a right that the charter— 
the Constitution—of the Body be not transcended. ‘They would 
admit that within the limits of the Church’s commission they 
must acquiesce in the exertion of authority by the appointed 
organs of the Body ; that much of the proper work—the mission 
—of the Church must be accomplished by human means, 
adapted by men to the exigencies of times and conditions, and 
consequently liable to be changed by men as_ periods and 
circumstances vary ; but they could insist that the methods of 
the Church be confined to the mission of the Church, and that 
when any matter does not lie demonstrably within the Church’s 
mission, methods concern‘ng it are outside her competence. 

What is the mission of the Church ? I suppose nowhere 
is it defined more comprehensively and more strictly than in 
the words: ‘*As My Father hath sent Me, even so send IT yon.’* 
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The mission of the Church is identical in character with the 
mission of Jesus Christ, and her authority with that which He 
had while on His mission ; but her authority is nowhere de- 
fined as coextensive with His present authority, ‘‘over all 
things in heaven and in earth.’’ Positively, His mission is 
defined by His action; teaching, preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, and healing. Negatively, who made me a ruler 
and a judge over thee? a query which, touching as it does a 
division of property, is broadly and penetratingly applicable to 
the principal social differences in which the Church’s interfer- 
ence is now invoked. Ye judge after the flesh, I (after the 
flesh) judge no man. I came (am sent) not to judge, but to 
save. My kingdom is not of this world. It is reasonable also 
to infer that Pilate, in his anxiety to please the people, would 
gladly have taken occasion of any evidence of political teaching 
on the part of Jesus to condemn Him. ‘The charge that He 
made Himself a King was advanced, but fell flat: ‘I find no 
fault in Him.’’ The final charge to the apostles conveys no 
change from His own mission, but simply an enlargement of its 
scope from Judea and Galilee to the whole world. Go ye into 
all the world and make disciples from all nations. Greater 
works than Mine shall ye do; an assurance an hundredfold 
fulfilled in the civilization which Christianity has developed, . 
and Christianity alone. ‘l‘here is nowhere in His own utter- 
ances, or in those of His immediate followers, any directions as 
to civil government, except the disciple’s general mer of sub- 
In ission. 

The regenerative force of society and of social ills lay in 
discipleship, 1n inward conversion ; not in outward compulsion, 
which is the inferior, but necessary, attribute of organized 
society, known to us as the State in its function of government. 
Upon these, and upon their methods, the church is not to in- 
trude as a Church; but her disciples, as ‘members also of the 
State, will carry into their State activities the salt and the life 
which they derive from Christ through the Church. This has 
been the political ‘history of the Church, and the result is 
Christian civilization. 

| It is in this double function of her members, as disciples 
and as citizens, and by charging them that their duties as the 
first compel them to those of the second, to careful study of 
current temporal conditions, and to carrying into political life 
the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ, that the Church will 
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fulfil her office siete the State. Secure that, if the Spirit of 

God move her members, the ultimate result will be right, she 
will not intrude into the sphere of the State, by teaching that 
this or that of two opposing policies is the right one. 

If this be so, is it not evident how needless is the Church’s 
intrusion into the function of the State; how misplaced the 
impatience which would urge her to it? Briefly, the essence of 
the whole contention that she should do so is the appeal to 
force, to what St. Paul calls carnal weapons ; that the Church 
should arouse and iustruct mankind as to the methods of exer- 
cising political power. The making disciples is a spiritual 
warfare, bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. Then disciples, recognizing their duty as citizens 
to the secular State, carry into it the spirit they have received 
from the Church, and in that spirit help wield the carnal 
weapons appointed to the State. Votes are force—carual 
weapons. Is there not also to be discerned here the indications 
why the conditions of the community lag behind what is to be 
desired? ‘The defect is in imperfect discipleship, which reacts 
upon the Church and upon society. This is manifested largely 
in slackness of intercession. Discipleship has wrought the 
immense work of our civilization, the magnificence of which 
can no more be ignored than can its shortcomings. It is wild — 
misapprehension to think that there is not constant advance. 
The very discontent of the day testifies to advances which have 
-made people more deeply conscious of imperfection, of what 
still needs to be done. The spirit of discipleship, imperfectly 
realized though it has ever been, has none the less permeated ~ 
both the Body and the members, aud from them has spread to 
those outside as leaven works through a mass. ‘Ihe standards 
of Christianity are measurably and increasingly the standards 
of the world, and of the State. Like a city set on a hill, they 
are recognized, they enlighten, even though they do not receive 

perfect obedience. 

There is a worse side to the ‘eueeniin tendency. The wish 
that the Church appeal to secular weapons is accompanied, and 
inevitably, by a distrust of spiritual, shown in relinquishment 
or in partial disuse of constant and fervent intercession. Of 
this a very marked symptom in my own observation is tlie 
neglect of the prayer for Congress when in session. What 
more inconsistent than for the Church to neglect prayer for 
the Legislature, and at the same time enter upon agitation in 
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the political field for the remedy of conditions with which 
legislatures have to deal? Even the laudable institutional 
work of the Church betrays the same. I belong to three 
Church societies of admirable purpose. In two of them we 
meet and do business without a word of prayer. In one, 
formerly, even when no cleric was present, a layman began with 
prayer. This has ceased. In a discussion in oné case, when 
I remarked that the institutional was with us gradually pushing 
the spiritual aside, I received the reply that it was only natural, 
and was the note of the Church everywhere to-day. Prevalence 
of such tendency was advanced as an argument in its favor. 

It appears to me that there is here a failure to recognize 
prayer asa force. We-have failed, and fail continually, to dis- 
cern that if asking accoimplishes a result, or if it only affects a 
result, it is a force, quite as real and far more powerful than 
agitation, or any of the external processes by which results are 
reached in secular matters. Moral forces are always mightier 
than physical, and spiritual than moral. But the physical 
more easily engage attention, because visible. It requires 
thought to appreciate that the apparent is not the strongest. 

As believers we know these things. What is faith but a 
spiritual force, of which prayer is one expression? At the 
lowest estimate, that ‘‘ faith will move mountains’? is a figure 
expressive of dynamic energy. In common practice we think 
of prayer too much as obtaining, rather than as effecting ; and 
of ourselves as principals, beneficiaries, rather than as agents, 
instruments, through which God works Hisends. We are both 
beneficiaries and instruments; but the latter is the nobler call. 
The object of prayer is not to change the purpose of God, which 
is always that of good-will to man, actively exerted. It is to 
put in His hands the instrument of the codperative human will, 
which He generally demands in all His providential orderings 
for human betterment. Prayer bears to human progress the 
relation which the husbandman bears to the harvest. To be 
thus an effective weapon in God’s hands to work His purposes, 
to save society—tle State—is a calling which each member of 
the Church and the Church Incorporate fas distinctly received. 
How effective the instrumentality has been is evident from 
comparing the social conditions of Christendom, however 
defective, with social conditions outside its pale. ‘hese com- 
parative conditions pronounce the verdict of history on spiritual 
force; and I think it may also be said with less certainty that 
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the testimony of tiheines also is, upon the whole, that where the 
Church, as Church, has undertaken temporal management of 
secular affairs, except’ in rare cases when forced upon her by 
the subversion of all other order, the benefit has been far less 
than when she has left it to her disciples acting as citizens, 
confining herself to intercession, and to upholding the standards 
of Christ, forbearing specific application to doubtful questions. 

I began this paper less with a view to negative criticism of 
action thought inexpedient by me, than to positive suggestion 
as to where I believe we as a Church, and we as individuals, 
are falling short. | If prayer be a force, spiritual, yet operative 
to temporal ends, are we using it? With what concentration 
of supplication do we follow the prayer for the President, for 
Congress, for those in Civil Authority, in the Litany? How 
far do we take the saine into our closets, behind the shut door, 
to the Father who heareth in secret? Do we realize that 
though we are nothing, our prayer is as a force measureless ? 
that though we, perplexed by the problems and movements of 
the day, know not what we should ask for as we ought, the full 
force of the Spirit of God is interpreting and attaining what we 
would ask if we only knew ? 

Throughout the world cf Christian civilization to- day, im- 
mense movement is discernible ; whither does not yet appear. 
At times there seetirs to threaten a paralysis of the social order; 
at others, wild recourse to extravagant legislation ; ; the menace 
even of bloodshed. In our own country there is now a political 
struggle, in which many think to discern, an attack upon the 
fundamental principles of the government which have so far 
_ sufficed, not only to security but to progress ; while many think 

otherwise. I cannot see that the Church has either the call 
from God, or the capacity in herself, to intervene actively by 
decision between opinions or by pronouncement of any kind. 
That individual members, clergy or laity, may have such call 
and such capacity Iam quite assured ; and they will intervene 
effectively in. proportion as in their hearts they bear true allegi- 
ance to Jesus Christ. But they act not as representatives of 
the Church—for their opinions may be diametrically opposed— 
but as citizens who are also servants of God. _ 

Ifanything in the providential government of God can be 
called an experiment—and there is much in the implications 
of the Bible to justify the term—-with what profound interest 
may we conceive Him as regarding the evolution of our Ameri- 
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can State. A period of isolated and sheltered development, in 
which the principles of Anglo-Saxon liberty and law had time, 
not only to strike deep root, but to take mature shape and 
growth in a national character suited to the conditions present 
and tocome. To this in a fulness of time succeeded an hetero- 
geneous inrush of what from various points of view may be 
called ‘‘the depressed’’ of many diverse peoples. What this 
land has meant to many has been depicted touchingly in a 
recent attractive book, Zhe Land of Promise, by a young 
Russian Jewess, Mary Antin. Only a frame of government 
admirably—providentially—fitted to withstand could have 
resisted such a flood, and held its own. As it is, like the 
house founded on a rock, though shaken it has not fallen, and, 
as far as can be seen, bids fair to house and to assimilate the 
myriads of strangers—modified by the mixture, but not in 
essentials changed. ‘‘The rivers of the flood thereof shall 
make glad the City of God.’’ Yet it remains still an experi-— 
ment, in which probably very large readjustments may be 
required, as-they are now demanded. Who that believes can 
doubt the loving favor of God to this great experiment? Let 
us recall the words of Washington of the evident tokens of 
providential care to this United States, confirmed to us of to-day 
by the more than century that has since elapsed. But that the. 
end may be fully accomplished—that His will may be done— 
there must be much confidence and many intercessors; above 


your hearts—unto the Lord. 
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Progress of the Kingdom of God in Chekiang 


REV. T. GAUNT, M.A. 


T has been said that the way of presenting missionary 
work which excites the most general interest, is that 
of giving a comprehensive view of all-that is being 
done in the whole country under consideration, in 

contradistinction to describing the work of one particular 
Church or Mission without relating it to other Christian 
activities. To do this for the whole of a country like China 
would be a very large order ; but the writer thought he might 
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attempt to give a brief sketch of Christian work in the single 
province in which it is his privilege to help. 

And, after all, this province of Chekiang is not to be 
despised as a unit of area, although it is the smallest of the 
provinces of China. In the words of Milne: ‘It is equal. in 
size to the entire kingdom of Portugal, and twice as large as 
Denmark; and the Emerald Isle could float within its borders.’’ 
To make further comparisons, it is larger than Greece and 
Holland put together, more than twice the size of Switzerland, 
and equal to England less the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire. Iu short, 
its area is about 37,000 square miles, and its population is 
computed, in the Statesman’s Year Book, to be about 12 
inillions ; though a recent census (according to the Peking 
Daily News of IQII) puts it as as nearly 20 
millions. 

The ae is divided into rr ‘fus? or prefectures. and 
these r1 prefectures are subdivided into 75 ‘ hsiens’ or counties, 
and 3 ‘tings’ and 1 ‘chou’ (independent departments). It 
will be seen from the comparison made with the size of 
England, that on the average two of these counties are roughly 
equal to one English county. In density of population Che- 
kiang is only reckoned to stand tenth of the provinces, with . 
about 320 to the square mile. 

As it is proposed in this brief survey to note particularly 
how far the cities have been occupied as an indication of the 
work being done throughout the province, it must here be 
_ stated that there is the provincial capital, Hangchow, which is 
also reckoned the head of its prefecture aud of two counties ; 
ten prefectural cities, which are also in each case heads of one 
county in which they stand, or of two which meet at the spot ; 
sixty other capitals of counties ; and four independent depart- 
mental cities ; making 75 cities in all, with populations varying, 
as it is estimated, from half a million to five thousand. In 
addition -to these there are several smaller towns, some enclosed 
with stone walls or ramparts of earth. 

According to the China Mission Year Book for 1911, in 
the 22 provinces Chekiang stands 14th in regard to population, 
10th in regard to population per square mile, 9th in number 
of Mission Stations places where ‘foreign missionaries 
are resident), 6th in nisl of missionaries (about 300), and 
best in proportion of missionaries to population (about one to 
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40,000, reckoning the population at 12 millions), Kweichow 
being worst with about 330,000 to every missionary. | 

Missionary work in the province dates from the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842, by which Ningpo and four other cities 
in other provinces, namely Shanghai, Foochow, Amoy, and 
Canton, were opened to foreign trade and residence. Ningpo 
was occupied by the American Baptist Missionary Society in 
1842, and by the American Presbyterian Mission in 1844, the 
Church Missionary Society commencing permanent work there 
in 1848, after the Rev. G. Smith, afterwards first Bishop of 


Victoria, Hongkong, had made an exploratory visit of three 


months in 1845. By 1878 there were seven Missions at work, 
and seven of the prefectural cities had been occupied. Now 
there are ten Missions hesides a few independent workers, and 
all the 11 prefectural cities have resident missionaries, as well 
as 21 others. 

It is difficult to collect exact data about missionary opera- 
tions. The busy missionary has no time to look up statistics 
in answer to enquiries, or the letter of enquiry gets laid aside 
and forgotten, or else a delay is made till the annual report of 
the Mission is printed, which when it comes to hand may be 
found to contain detailed information on nearly all points — 
except those on which particular enquiry has been made! 
One Mission reports on one set of details, and another on 
another, and the difficulty is to gather sufficient statistics of 
the same kind for all the Missions concerned. The account 
given in this article is confessedly incomplete ; for instance, no 
detailed account is here given of medical and educational work ; 
but nevertheless it is hoped that this contribution to the subject 
will be sufficient to afford encouragement to all who are 
engaged by prayer or otherwise in the work, and to stir up 
fresh interest and intercession. It may just be mentioned in — 
passing that according to the China Mission Year Book there — 


‘are 17 Mission high schools situate in seven cities, and 12 


hospitals in eight cities. 

We shall now look at a few of the main details of the work, 
and in most cases, even when the exact figures are known, 
round numbers will be used, as conveying on the whole a 
better and more lasting impression of the work in its larger 
aspects. 

The ten Protestant Missions at work in the province 
(leaving out the Dowieites,, who have a small* work in three 
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places in the northwest) are the American Baptist Mission, the 
American Presbyterians, North and South, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the London Missionary Society, the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, the United Methodists, the China Inland 
Mission with the affiliated German Alliance Mission, the 
Christians’ Mission and the Grace Mission—four American 
Missions, four British, and one German, exclusive of the two 
‘last-named smaller Missions. From the first beginning of the 
work, by the American Baptist Mission in 1842, seventy years 
have elapsed. How have things progressed since then? After 
thirty-six years of work, Archdeacow A. E. Moule records, in 
his ‘* Story of the Chekiang Mission,” that in 1878 there were 
scarcely 2,000 converts in the province all told: now, after 
thirty-four years’ further proclamation of the Gospel, there are 
about 20,000 communicants, or about one to every 600 of the 
population, besides a large number of baptized and other 
adherents. Further, the growth of the Church is being 
accelerated as time goes on; for instance, the number of 
communicants in bonnection with the C. M. S. in 1go04, 
was only just over 1,400, giving an average of 25 a year for 
the preceding period of work; in Ig11 it was over 2,000, 
- giving an average of about 86 a year for these seven years’ 
work. Where returns are to hand distinguishing male and 
female communicaiits, it is seen that the former greatly pre- 
ponderate in numbers, in the case of one Mission being in the 
proportion of more than two to one; and this state of things is 
one which causes some anxiety, for the foundation of the 
Church will be weak, humanly speaking, if it does not rest on 
family religion, which has been too little the case in the past. 

Perhaps the most important branch in the service is that 
of the Chinese workers. As far as has been ascertained there 
are about 600 pazd men workers, including about 60 ordained 
ministers, and 170 fard women workers. It has been impossible 
to make any estimate of the number of unpaid voluntary 
workers, that is, of those who have definite duties as evangelists, 
preachers, teachers, and so forth, although it is probably con- 
siderable. 

The progress of the Gospel has been far from uniform in 
different localities and different Missions. ‘The C. M. S. has 
the most foreign workers of any (70), except the C. I. M. and 
German Alliance Mission combined (85), but the number of 
communicants in connection with it (just over 2,000) only 
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comes third on the list, being greatly surpassed by the C. I. M. 
and German Alliance Mission together (about 6,000 communi- 
cants), aud by the United Methodists (25 foreign missionaries 
aud 4,700 communicants), the paid Chinese workers of the 
three Missions being respectively 170, 260, and 110. On the 
other hand the C. M. S. has the most ordained Chinese 
ministers, namely 22, which should be an indication of inten- 
sive progress nade. ‘The number of communicants in connec- 
tion with the other Missions are:—A. P. M., 1,600; M. E. M., 
A. B. M., 1,400; A. P. M. S., 900; 000 
to be distributed amongst the rest. 
To mention two or three other data that help towards 
forming a judgement of progress made: ‘There are about ten 
self-supporting congregations in the province ;*about 650 places 


of regular meeting for worship, and the Chinese Christians 


coutribute annually for Christian work about £2,000 in amount. 
This figure is rather under than over the true amount, as no 
information on that point is to hand concerning one or two of . 
the Missions. 

With regard to the diegedition of the foreign Inissionary 
forces: Ningpo is worked by 6 Missions, Hangchow by 5, 
Shaohsingfu by 3, aud a few other cities have two Missions in 
occupation, but otherwise the forces are pretty evenly dis- 
tributed. As to whether the ground has been covered, the 
writer has definitely ascertained that in at least 60 out of 
the 75 cities definite work of some kind or other is being 
done, and very likely the Gospel is also being preached in 
some-or all of the remaining 15.* But this is not to say 
that the work is being carried on efficiently, because in many 
places that manifestly is not the case. How could it be, when 
the proportion of workers, counting in both Chinese and 
foreignets, is only one to more than 11,000 of the population ? 
Although this leaves out of account the unpaid workers, yet on 
any computation we have still to pray for Chekiang that the 
Lord will send more labourers into His harvest. 

Of course our hope for the future lies in the strength bed 
vitality of the Chiyese Church, and so it is interesting to note 
in this connection what provision is being made to train up 
native leaders for the Church in this proviuce. The C. M. S. 
has Trinity College with its Theological Class at Ningpo, the 


* In the Chifia Mission Year Book, the Rev. A. Miller states that with one 
or two exceptions all the Asien cities have a chapel. 
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C. I. M. has lately: opened a Training School at Hangchow, 
whilst men for the American Baptist Mission and the American 
Presbyterian Missions are trained at large central colleges out- 
side the province, at Shanghai and Nanking respectively. 

Even with the present number of communicants and 
Chinese ministers, evangelists, aud other workers, the Native 
Church should be a power in the land if only informed and 
purified by the Holy Spirit, and filled with a divine enthusiasm 


for the Kingdom of God. And this is what we should pray 


for; at the same time thanking God that the Native Church 
has begun to realize its missionary responsibility, as shown by 
the founding of a Chinese Church Missionary Society whose 
agents are at work up the Hangchow river, and by the launch- 
ing of a similar effort by Christians of the American Baptist 


Mission near the opaaty town of Hsiaofeng in the Huchow 


prefecture. 

In reviewing the progress of the Christian Church, mention 
must be made of the Provincial Federation Councils formed 
within the last few years, in which Chinese and Westerners 
representing the various churches and missions meet together 
at least once a year to discuss and take brotherly counsel about 
the problems that face the whole Church. They indicate the 
crowing feeling that one worker or one mission cannot work 
alone in a spirit of aloofness, but that all should stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the fight against sin; and they also give 
expression to the conviction that each of us must take pains 
to coordinate his work with his neighbour’s if the Cause is to 


Such are some. of the outward manifestations of the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom of God in this province, but not all 


progress can be measured. ‘The Kingdom is like unto 


leaven;’ and who shall estimate, still less tabulate, the secret 


influences and forces that have permeated society through the 


working of the Holy Spirit using the proclamation of the 
Gospel these seventy years ? 

According to the findings of Commission Four of the 
Edinburgh Conference, in China ‘the great danger ahead is 
that the naturalisin and agnosticism of the West may find here 
a congenial soil.’ And if this is true of China generally, it 
seems to be true also of Chekiang, especially of course in the 
centres of education. One of our most promising school- 
masters, to give an instance, has lately avowed himself an 
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atheist, after leaving missionary work and studying in a 
government college in Hangchow for a year or two; telling his 
Christian relatives that Western scientists after investigation 
have discovered that there is no God! ‘It would be far 
better,’ the Report of the Commission goes on to say, ‘ for 
China to keep the religion that she has than to discard it for 
materialism and atheism. ‘There is only one force that can 
prevent this disaster, and that is the power of Jesus Chirist.’ 
This power of Jesus Christ has begun to be manifested, so that 
for Chek‘ang, as for China generally, we can take home to 
ourselves the conclusion arrived at: ‘On the bare ground of 
what has already been done the Church has great reason for 
thankfulness and encouragement. But has she not still more 
abounding reason for gratitude as she realizes the vast im- 
portance of this work as preparatory for what lies immediately 
before her?’ 

May we all have wisdom and love to use to the full this 
preparatory work, and, earnestly reaching forward, to build 
wisely on the foundation that has been already laid. 


—_ 


-A Modern Mission Policy 
REV. C. E. PATTON. 


N these days of efficiency engineers and conservation of | 
all kinds it behooves us workers in the King’s Vineyard | 
to be awake tothe best. Methods are multitudinous and 
plans perplexing, so that one hesitates greatly before 

adding to the confusion... One must keep reminding himself, 
too, as never before, that it is ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.”’ es 

However, to get anywhere one needs not only a whence but 

a whither, also a how clearly before his mind. Off in the 


southeast corner of the continent we have a field where we 


have been trying experimentally to work out certain methods. 
To these methods there have already been attached some 
modest results. ‘The fact that friends have been kind enough 
to commend leads us to entertain the hope that a condensed 


statement, though necessarily more or less crude, may prove 


-helpful to some young missionary who is asking the question 
we not long since asked. 
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To take credit for originality were ‘alana and to give 
credit for suggestions almost as difficult a task. Besides read- 
ing - visits to other China Missions a little personal observa- 
tion in Japan and Korea has supplied the ideas. The 
spoliaalas of the ideas to local conditions meant merely study 
and hard work. | 2 | 

Given a large field, six districts, or yins, a population 
of 1,500,000, six walled cities, 160 market towns, and villages 
countless, spread over the territory drained by a single river 
system, how shall it be developed? We must limit ourselves 
to the evangelistic side. Educational and medical—that is 
another story. 

I. A _ central model church and church service at the 
prefectural city. The building is on the compound and is 
larger than any other building ; wholly under foreign title to 
avoid possible future complications. All native contributions 
(from the entire field) have gone into furnishings and running 
expenses of the local congregation. In connection with the 
church building we have two reception rooms, one each for 
nen and women, a public reading room, a lending library, a 
‘book sales room, and rooms for classes for Government school 
students. A Men’s Association for the gentry meets every 
Saturday to discuss current topics of public benefit. Medical 
work for woinen and children finds accommodation in an adjunct 
to the church itself. Grounds about the church provide a tiny 
park and resting place. The gates to the grounds, the church 
auditorium, and the generally used rooms are open from dawn 
tilldark. Street posters are used to announce Sunday preaching 
and other services,’ especially those of the Men’s Association. 
A local daily newspaper has promised us space weekly to be 
filled as we may elect. Monthly, a new poster on some reform 
subject is placarded ae every street of the city each bearing the 
imprint of the church. Volunteer-members do the posting. 
A daily noonday ‘‘ family prayer service’’ has an attendance 
as high as 30, rarely less than 10. Visitors to the reading 
room at the time and other hangers-about are invited and, 
better still, come. 

The general aim is to make this church a model for the ’ 
field; the center for all training courses and conferences. In 
it not alone members of the local congregation, but every 
Christian of the field is led to feel an interest. 


7 
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II. The opening of chapels at strategic centers through- 
out the field. These, limited in number, are in the nature of 
the case largely at Mission expense. Three circuits, which 
are rapidly developing into chains of chapels, follow the rivers 
ard main lines of travel and include the strategic points of the 
field. ‘The maintenance of these chapels is transferred as 
speedily as possible to the native Church. | 


III. Following the natural development of the native 
Church by the organization into local groups of all our Chris- 
tians for Sunday service and Bible study under local leadership, | 
with supervision by a trained preacher and the foreigner. 
These are entirely at native expense and presuppose self-control 
and self-support from the beginning. A uniform Bible course 
is studied by these groups, lesson helps being supplied the 
leaders only. Members have their Bibles. Every member is 
expected to bring his own Bible and hymn book to every 
service. As between the usual sermon from a text and an 

_every member Bible study, we choose the latter. Both are had. 
when the Chinese preacher or the missionary is present. No 
preacher has a single chapel. Each is a sort of circuit rider 
having not fewer than four regular meeting places or chapels 
in his care. He spends his Sundays in rotation ; his week in 
company with the local deacon or members in neighboring 
village visitation. He seeks to visit at least three villages 
a week. From his monthly report sheet records are kept, 
and a large field map is being filled in at the central city 
church. His travelling incidentals come from the Sunday 
collections taken at every meeting place as a part of the day’s 
worship. 

Only after such a group has proved itself and is ready to 

become a fully fledged chapel with permanent quarters are its 

financial efforts supplemented by Mission aid. Even then a 

guid pro quo in some form or other is demanded. No financial 
aid in matters of property is given outright. In general we 
employ one of two methods. In case of a stronger group— 


oh desiring to buy or build, approximately one half the necessary 
“a sum is raised by the group; the remainder is loaned without 
as interest from our Chapel Loan Fund, to be repaid in annual 
instalments; approximately the building’s rental. Thus 
i ultimately the Christian group pays for its building entire. 
eo The deeds are delivered to the group when it becomes a 
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fully fledged Church. In nine years the Loan Fund has 
purchased 12 chapels and used its original principal three 
times Over. | : 

In case a weaker eroup desires to purchase a permanent — 
home the usual. Mission grant in aid of rent, chapel keeper, 
etc., is lumped and, perhaps supplemented by a sum raised by 
the. group, buys the building on condition that the group 
immediately. assumes all local and current expenses—a guzd pro 
guo of some sort being arranged. This amounts to indirect 
aid by the Mission. 


In conclusion, let me again remind you that the foregoing . 
is tnerely a ‘‘ policy’ in outline ; though all its features are at 
present under actual trial and many have mirenny been proven 
practicable. 

Now permit me to add a few general principles which we 
constantly strive to keep i in mind. | 

Every member is considered an evangelist. Give of them- 
selves first, then of their substance. 

Volunteer Colporteur work. Over forty members at present 
writing aliave taken out Scriptures to sell at odd times. No 
books are given ova though sold as cheaply as possible. A 
‘‘head colporteur ’’ oversees all coiportage work. 

Every member at church every Sunday. If beyond easy 
travelling distance of a meeting place have them form a new 
group of believers and worship. 

In developing new parts we seek men first, then buildings. 


A building is not an essential to the preaching of tle Gospel. 


The Sunday collection is used for the preaching of the Gospel 
rather than for current expenses or the care of property. As 
for permanent property, when able to meet us half way we meet 
them half way. : | 

Officers are elected and trained in every place as early 
as possible. Responsibility develops : the foreign decreases as 
the native increases. 

Ever seeking ‘' the better way ’’ we hana press on to the 
goal that is set before us. 
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A New Chinese School Song 


REV. G. A. BANBURY, PRINCIPAL OF HOLY TRINITY 
COLLEGE, CANTON. 


ing has been accompanied with an outburst of song. 
It was so in England in the age of Wycliffe, and again 
in Germany in the days of Luther. The same may 
have been true in Asia during some of the great crises which 
loom so shadowy through the mists of history. ‘The principle 
seems to be being verified again in the present history of China. 

On New Year’s Day, a day which had just become the 
beginning of the Chinese as well as the Western New Year, 
the writer found himself unexpectedly present at the review 
of the Students’ Corps of the Canton Army. Only half the 
corps is embodied at present, but it was an interesting and 
stirring sight to see nearly six hundred young men, none 
probably over twenty-five years of age—the coming leaders of 
China. At the close of the inspection, before marching off 
the ground, they sang the Army Song, marking time to the 
tune, and each company taking up its verse. 

The thought occurred to me, Why should not our College 
have a song also? The first thing was to find a tune, and 
this presented. itself in the good old English song ‘‘ John Peel’? 
which will be well known to English, though perhaps less 
to American, readers of this article. The proposal for a School 
Song was then laid before the students and boys, and was, 
as expected, warmly taken up. The composer is Mr. Kong Kui 
Yan, a visitor from British North Borneo, who will, it is hoped, 
be ordained deacon by the Bishop of Labuan, on his return 
from England this spring. 

This song is the first given below. 

Mr. Kong later composed a second song, (the second given 
below) to the tune of the ‘‘ Army Song ”’ which is pentatonic. 


Er VERY upheaval in Europe of national and religious feel- 
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zn Memoriam—Rev. W. B. Hamilton, D.D. 


HE Presbyterian Mission of Shantung desires herewith to 
record its deep sense of loss through the decease of Rev. 
W. B. Hamilton, D.D., which occurred after a brief illness 
in Tsingchowfu, Shantung, June Ist, 1912. 

' Dr. Hamilton was born in Uniontown, Pa., September 
10th, 1864, and graduated from Washington and Jefferson College 
in 1883. He taught school for a year, and afterwards entered upon 
his theological studies at Princeton, N.J., where he graduated in 
1887. He then took a year in post-graduate work at the Western 
Theological Seminary in Allegheny, Pa., and at the close of the 
year was appointed to China, reaching the city of Tsinanfu, 
Shantung, in the autumn of 1888. 

Here he lived and labored for twenty-four years. A few weeks 
before his death, the Mission had called him to the Gotch-Robinson 
Theological College at Tsingchow, to take the place of a colleague 
on furlough. He entered upon this congenial work with en- 
thusiam and to the great satisfaction of his students, for his tastes 
were scholarly and he had an unusual gift for clear exposition. But 
to the dismay and grief of all who knew him, he had scarcely gotten 
fairly started in this important work, when an inscrutable Providence 
removed him from us, in the full strength of his prime. 

Dr. Hamilton was one of the pioneers in the hard service 
of evangelizing a considerable district south of the city of Tsinan, 
‘which involved ‘(journeys oft’’ and the hardships and fatigues 
with which so many missionaries in this land are familiar. He 
superintended the work of a number of Chinese evangelists, and 
developed village schools, in all of which work he was ably 
seconded by Mrs. Hamilton. He saw clearly the vital importance 
to the church of a education, and did all in his ~~ to 
further it. 

He loved thie cause of comity and union, and it was largely 
through his efforts, on the Presbyterian side, that a union Church 
was organized in Tsinanfu which joined the English Baptist and 
American Presbyterian congregations. 

In the work of establishing an educational union beween the 
same two Missions, he was very active and influential, the work 
resulting in the organization of the present Shantung Christian 


University. At the time of his.death he was a member of the 


University Council, 

For a time in Tsinanfu he acted _as American Vice-Consul at 
the urgent request of our Shantung Consul-General, resigning, 
however, as soon as practicable, as both he and the Mission felt that 
these duties were difficult to combine with those of a missionary. 
But the fact of his selection for this post indicates the confidence 
_ which was reposed upon his judgment. 

He had broad conceptions of the field of missionary service, 
looked far ahead, and loved to formulate large plans for the future 
development of the Church in China, and particularly in Shantung. 
These characteristics, coupled with his painstaking care in details, 
led to his appointment upon the Presbyterian China Council. 
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- The consideration of more general questions of policy, however, 
did not hold him from his work of preaching and of social inter- 
course with individual Chinese. His voice was often heard in the 
pulpit and the street chapel, while his courtesy and patient kind- 
liness made him beloved amongst the people of the city where he 
had a wide circle of frietids and acquaintances. — 

Dr. Hamilton had a sttong sense of Humof in which there was 
no sting ; he was just and generous in his estimates of other men ; 
deliberate in decision and in the expression of his views, which 
were always sagacious, and listened to by his colleagues with great 
tespect and generally with approval. He was a man of genuine 
teligious experience, of strong but sweet convictions, holding firmly 
to what he believed to be the truth, while casting no reflections 
tipott those who differed from him. 

From his own means he made gifts to the Misston of consider- 
able value, but he gave first of all meeneey spending and being spent 
in the Master’s service. 

_ He was laid to rest on a beautiful slope above the city to which 
he had devoted his life, where the memory of his faithful service 
will long be preserved by those who knew and loved him. 


PauL D. BERGEN. 


Correspondence 
A SUGGESTION TO THE BIBLE 


SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


A SUGGESTION TO WRITERS. 


To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: Will you not get a DAR Six: In witnessing the 


resolution passed at the next 
meeting of the RECORDER editors 
to make contributions like that 
of Geo. Campbell semi-intelli- 
gible by inserting the standard 
Mandarin spelling of important 
names, and also the Chinese 
characters ? Who was ‘‘ Fung- 
vu ?’’ Who was “ Vong-chau?’’ 
‘What was his ‘‘time?’’ Con- 
fucius observed that ‘‘speech 
should be intelligible ’’—which 
is to be commended to writers 
who assume that their local 
patois is the Chinese language. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


transition still in process from 
the use of the older version of 
the Mandarin New Testament 
to the Union version, I have 
been much impressed with the 
difficulties involved in such a 
change. Not only is the opposi- 
tion of entrenched conservatism 
to be overcome, but there is real 
difficulty in public worship from 
the use of versions which vary 
enough to create much con- 
fusion. The recent publication 
of the Union New Testament in 
connection with the full Bible will 
aid much in reducing the diver- 
sity of versions and in dispelling 
the chaos which now prevails. 


< 
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I have felt connection 
that much would ‘be ‘gained if 
the Bible societies could be pre- 
vailed upon to publish--in their 
regular editions of thé’ Bible the 
new version of the individual 
books of -the Old Testament as 
rapidly as they are completed. 
That is, in the next edition of 
the Mandarin Bible, Psalms and 
Job would be given in the Union 
version. The following edition 
would add, perhaps, the new 
translation of Isaiah and Genesis 
or such other books as may 
be ready. Thus the new and 
vastly superior rendering of the 
portions of Holy Scripture would 
be presented in permanent form 
to the Chinese churches at the 

earliest possible moment—a boon 
well worth considering. The 
Bible societies reckon that by 
new plans for greatly accelerat- 
ing the work, the translation of 
the Old Testament may be com- 
pleted in 1916. It should be 
borne in mind that the Chinese 
who buy Bibles in the next 
three years will probably use 
them for ten or twenty years to 
come. They should have as 
much in the best possible form 
of the Scripture as may be. 

And the pains of transition 
would be rendered less intense by 
being gradual. The greatest part 
of each new edition would be the 
same as the preceding edition 
and yet by 1917—-when we would 
otherwise be facing an abrupt 
change from the old to the new— 
the Uniun version would be 
practically in its entirety already 
widely extant throughout the 
nation. | 

There may be obstacles to this 
course of which I ain not aware, 
but to the uninitiated it appears 
that the substitution of the new 
plates for the old would involve 
little labor or expense in com- 
parison with the large service 
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to the Christian community. I 
would not burden your columns 


except for the fact that inquiries — 
addressed to the two Bible socie- — 
ties have elicited no more satis- 


factory answer than that the sug- 
gestion ‘‘ does not commend itself 
to us’’—without further expla- 
nation. If others feel as I do the 
need of as speedy and painless 
a transition from the old to the 
new version, I trust that rep- 
resentations may be made of 
sufficient strength. to convince 
the Bible societies that they 
should take steps to render 
immediately available in connec- 
tion with the whole Bible each 
portion of Scripture as soon as 
possible after the translation is 
completed. | 


Thanking you for your space, 
I remain 
Very sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL R. BAKEMAN. 


PHYSICIAN WANTED. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: I do not know 


whether it comes within the scope 
of ‘‘ The Chinese Recorder’’ 
to insert a letter such as I pro- 


pose writing. If not, perhaps 


you would insert an epitome of 
it in different form. 
My furlough is overdue and 


there is not in our mission nor 


the U. F. Mission (our fellow- 
workers in Manchuria) a lady 
doctor to take over my work, 


and I wish to ask if from further 
south a medical lady can be got 


to take duty for me for a year. 


Our hospital for women and 


children is in good working 


order, the staff consists of four 
Christian young women and two 
Christian nurses, also men to do 


cooking and outside work. 
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About 150 chloroform opera- 
tions may be expected next 
year. The majority of in- 
patients are surgical cases; the 
hospital holds 30-40 patients. 
Our busy times are spring and 
autumn; in winter and summer 
there is a seasonal slackening of 
work. ‘The climate is cold and 
healthy. 

Our mission has a hospital for 
men about a mile away; the 
doctor in charge of it may be 
called on for assistance in very 
serious operations. 

Dispeusary is open three days 
weekly, numbers seldom exceed 
30, often much fewer. 

A lady medical missionary 
with a British degree or diploma, 
and some knowledge of Maudarin 
is preferred, but replies from 
lady doctors not possessing all 
these qualifications would be 
considered. 

Expenses up to a reasonable 
amount would be a matter of 
arrangement. 

Applications by private letter 
should be with me not later 
than November 2oth. 


Yours truly, dear Sir, 
MARGARET E. MCNEILL, 
M.B., Ch. B 


Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
Changchun, Manchuria. 


A CORRECTION. 


Io the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: In his survey of 
mission work in Manchuria in 
the July issue of the RECORDER 
which has just reached me, Mr. 
O’Neill mentions the progress 
made by the Danish Mission. 
In this he has forgotten one 
thing that ought not to be omit- 
ted, viz., the boarding school for 
Chinese girls’ at Takushan. 
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It has been in operation for 
about ten years, started aud 
managed by Miss Ellen Nielsen, 
and has now forty to fifty pupils. 
The teachers are three Chinese 
(of whom two female graduated 
from Mrs. Wight’s school at 
Téngchoufu, Shantung) and two 
foreigners. Besides the primary, 
(five to six years’ course), there 
is a normal school with a four 
years’ course for advanced ‘stu- 
dents, in all twenty-one girls, of 


‘whom four expect to finish their 


studies in a year. They will 
then be competent to take 
positions as female teachers. In 


addition to the ordinary Chinese 


subjects the pupils are taught 
Bible history, Bible knowledge, 
ethics, arithmetic, geography, 
(descriptive and physical), zo- 
ology, botany, physics, peda- 
gogy, drawing, Euglish, music 
in theory and practice, and 
gymnastics. They learn needle 
work and to mend their own 
ctothes, knit stockings, etc., and 
in turns help to prepare their 
own food. 

The last year corresponds to 
the Government schools shi-fan 


#0). 


Sincerely yours, 
C. BoLwic. 


Danish Lutheran Mission, 
Takushan, Manchuria. . 


To the Editor of . 
DEAR SIR: In the October num- 


ber of the RECORDER Mr. Charles 
W. Kastler makes objection to 


the use in mission work of such 


distinctive phrases as ‘‘ higher- 
class women,’’ ‘‘ upper classes,’’ 


and asks for an expression of 
opinion from ‘‘ other experienced 
workers.” 


While I claim no 


< 
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superior in my ‘‘ ex- 
perieuce,’’ I fear I must be 
placed beneath the censure, and 
ought to make reply, if not for 
others, at least for myself. 
Eighteen years ago I made 
the venture of actually starting 
‘‘A Mission among the Higher 
Classes of China.’’ I do not say 
that such a work began with me 
for I had my inspiration and 
example in such men as Alex- 
ander Williamson, Young J. 
Allen, and Timothy Richard. 
Sull, to start such a mission and 
to seek for Government sanction 
made my work and motives a 
target for missionary sharp- 
shooting. During the course 
of years, criticism has largely 
ceased, and most of the missions, 
and especially the Y. M. C. A., 
have adopted the principle. I 
early proved that I had no ambi- 


tion to pose as an aristocrat, for, | 


while associating with the man- 
darins of Peking, I lived as the 
poorest of the missionaries, and 
conducted the work as ‘‘a faith 
mission.’? My views the 
subject under dispute were pub- 
lished in the RECORDER 24 years 


ago ; but a brief summary of my 


point of view mi help towards 
the truth. 


Work among. the higher 


classes, at least as I understand 
it, is to win their influence for 
the benefit of those less fortu- 
nate—the influence. of the rich 
for the: sake of-the poor, the 
influence of the learned —- wise 


' for the sake of the ignorant, the 
influence of the powerful for the. 


sake of the down-trodden, the 
influence of goodness to raise 
the fallen, and the influence 
coming from Heaven and the 
Infinite to redeem earth and save 
mankind. A mission among the 
higher classes, strange as it 
may seem, is to inculcate uni- 
versal brotherhood. Both ideas 


are contained in the incorpora- 


tion of our International Insti- 
tute, which is the practical 
expression of the mission among 
the higher classes. 

In 1888, when I was visiting 
Peking and trying to make the 
acquaintance of the highest 
officials, my special friend and 
supporter was Mr. James Fisher 
Crossette, head of the Beggars’ 
Refuge. Our style of living and 
our aims were much the same. 

I deprecate as much as Mr. 
Kastler all snobbishnuess and 
worldly vanity, as well as the 
false conception, or living, of 
the Gospel, which shows parti- 
ality and pride. I-agree that the 
words ‘‘ high-class,” and ‘‘upper 
class,’’ and ‘‘ China’s leaders,’’ 
may be used with too much 
frequency and offensiveness, but 
the general principle seems to 
me both sound and_ feasible. 
What others have said or think, 
I leave to them to defend in 
your valuable columns, 


Yours very truly, 
GILBERT REID.. 


The article on “ Patriotism and Intercession,’’ by Rear- 
Admiral Mahan, (see pages 647 to 654) should have been credited 
to The Living Church, from which it was taken.—KEditors of 


RECORDER. 
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Our Book Table 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


China Mission Year Book. Third 
Year, 1912. Edited by the Rev. 
G. H. Bondfield. C. $2.20. 


The thanks of all interested 
in ‘‘ things Chinese’’ especially 
in ‘‘the Christian movement in 
China”’ are due to the editor of 
this Year Book, and to those 
who have contributed articles, 
for the valuable. work which 
they have done. The Year Book 
is indispensable to all who wish 
_to be up-to-date in their in- 
formation. A careful reading of 
its pages should give one an 
intelligent grasp of the present 
couditions and prospects of the 
missionary propaganda in China. 
Though dealing mainly with 
Protestant Societies we have in 
Chapter xxxi a Table of Roman 
Catholic Mission Statistics and 
some of their recent publica- 
tions. The number of Christians 
in connection with that Church in 
China for the year 1912 is given as 
1,363,697—an increase of 83,645 
for the year, or about 6 per cent. 
The number of Protestant Chris- 
tians given in the table cf statis- 
tics based on the 1910 Mission 
reports is 324,890, an increase of 
37,081 Or II per cent. over the 
previous year. Thus the total 
number of Christians in China 
stands now at 1,688,587. 

Though the Year Book deals 
mainly with missions and mis- 
sion work, there are many 
articles of special interest to the 
general reader, such as those 
on :—The Population of China, 
Hongkong Uuiversity, Chinese 
Press, Documents of the Revolu- 


tion, List of Officials in 


the 
Republican Government, Re- 
cently issued Books and Maga- 
zine Articles on China and the 
Chinese, Plague Confereuce, | 
Famine Relief,etc. 

Bishop Bashford opens with a 
valuable general survey for 1911. 
Dr. Foug Sec and Mr. Sheldon 
Ridge have done excellent work 
in their contributions on ‘‘ The 
Revolution’’ and ‘*Recent Gov- 
ernment Changes and National 
Movements.’ 

Practically all phases. of 
mission work are dealt with, 
Language study, evangelistic, 
educational, medical, and phil- 
anthropic work, the preparation 
and distribution of literature, 
hymnology, the development of 
church organization, Sunday- 
school and Y. M. C. A. work, 
union and federation, etc. 

We would draw especial at- 
tention to the editor’s contri- 
bution on mission reports and 
statistics, and would heartily 
support his appeal for greater 
accuracy and promptness in 
drawitig up mission statistics, 
and placing the results in the 
editor’s hands. The valuable 
table of statistics in the appendix 
should be carefully studied by all, 
and the lessons it teaches pon- 
dered. The list shows that there 
are about 100 different organiza- 


tions at work in connection with 


Protestant Christian Missions in 
China. Whilst it is a cause 
for thankfulness that so many 
workers from different lands and 
different sections af the church 
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are sharing in the shah of plant- 
ing Christianity in China, yet, 
on the other hand, one is im- 
pressed with the wisdom of 


drawing these units of the Chris-— 


tian army into closer union 
and federation for more effective 
service and so to better prepare 
the way for a united Christian 
Church in China, | 

The fact that such a valuable 


contribution of mission work as 


the present hand-book has been 
possible by united effort, is an 
evidence of what can be done 
along union lines. We are glad 
to see that the Year Book has 
now gone into a second Edition. 


B. 


The Christian in 
Tenth Annual Issue. 1912. Editor, 
John Lincoln Dearing. 

We commend this work | to 
all students of missions and 
especially to those interested 
in mission progress in Japan. 
- Thoroughly good work has been 
done by the editor and those 
associated with hini in the work. 
Like the China Mission Year 
Book reviewed above—to which it 
stands in close relation—it covers 
awide range of subjects. Dr. 
Greene's general survey is both 
comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing. The article on Christian 
education by Dr. Schneder not 
only gives us the present position 
of mission educational work in 
Japan, but shows clearly the lines 
along which future development 
Should proceed. All education- 
ists in China should study this 
article. Mr. Fulton’s contribu- 
tion on ‘‘ The Distribution of 
Christian Forces’’ shows that 
good progress is being made 
in cooperation and federation— 
students of missions and workers 
in the home lands also, may 
learn much from the facts stated 
in this suggestive paper. 


| 


On page 431 we. have the 11th 
Report of the Conference of 
Federated Missions in Japan. 
The Japanese missions in this 
direction are distinctly better 
organized than the missions are 
in China, where at present there 


iS no permanent executive to 


link the various units: into a 
National Federation. 7 
The statistical tables are full, 
but the totals are not so clearly 
stated as in the China Mission 
Year Book. Protestant converts 
83,638; Roman Catholic 66,689, 


Greek Church 32,246—making 


a grand total of 182,573. 
E. B. 


Chinese Poems. Translated by Charles 
Budd. Henry Frowde, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, and Melbourne. 


The first impression on the 
reader’s mind after a_ prelimi- 
nary study of this attractive 
volume, is somewhat similar to 
his sensations when making de- 


lightful first acquaintance with 


some beautiful Chinese scenery. 
Many prosaic elements in im- 
mediate environment have in 
time led to the formation of the 
sentiment that for anything 
attractive we must go to Japan, 
and the ordinary and too com- 
mon idea that the Chinese have 
no poetry in their composition 


has been coupled with the con- . 


viction that Japan is the home 
of the artist and poet. In the 
volume before us we find a too 


often hidden side of Chinese life: 


and thought revealed, the reader 
in poem after poem finding vivid 
description linked on with the 
imaginative and sentimental, all 


breathing the spirit of true 


poetry. Opening at random to 
the poem ‘‘Listening to the 
playing on a lute in a boat,’”’ by 
Su-shih, we find a succession of 
pictures, and a world of sensa- 
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tion sympathetically expressed. 
There is the stillness of the night 
broken by the sound of music, 
Sighing winds through fir-trees swept, 
Falling cascades murmured low, 


As the master touched his Jute—?, 
So lovingly and slow. 


The listener, with every nerve 
intent, clutching fast his lapelled 
coat, as well as the contrast be- 
tween the ancient and modern 
music, is all graphically yet 
tersely described. © 

Mr. Budd has prefaced his 
translations with some pithy re- 
marks on the history and con- 
struction of Chinese poetry, a 
section on the technique of 
Chinese poetry, and biographical 
notes of a few of the more 
eminent Chinese poets. To many 
of the poems are appendednotes 
explaining historical names, etc., 
thus further placing the reader 
under obligations to the compiler 
and translator. 


G.M 
Vol 
This interesting work on 


ethics by Chang Shui-ih of 
Hanyang first appeared in suc- 
cessive numbers of the Za Tung 
Fao. It is written in a good 
modern Chinese style though 
perhaps with somewhat less of 
new terms than might be ex- 
pected, but shows a very good 
grasp of the subject and a con- 
siderable acquaintance with 
Western systems of ethics, espe- 
cially the Ancient. It par- 
ticularly valuable iu giving the 


Chinese point of view on many 


ethical subjects. 

The first chapter will be of 
most interest to foreign readers 
since it gives excellent summaries 
of the points of view of many 


Chinese philosophers and ethical © 


writers. But the whole work 
is well worthy of study. The 
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charts used are good and give 
at a glance a great deal of infor- 
mation. 

The work is divided into four 
chapters:—Chapter I dealing 
with the rise and main character- 
istics of ethics, the origin of 
conscience, the importance of 
morality, the need of impar- 
tiality—the application of the 
Doctrine of the Mean—and the 
necessity of observation and 
experimentation. 

Chapter II deals with the 
problems of self-realization, under 
five well-chosen sections. Chap- 
ter III withthe broader subject of 
man and his relations and inter- 
relations with men, treated under 
eighteen sections, some of which, 
for example, are husband and 
wife, master and servant, polite- | 
ness, love, man’s duty as a citizen, 
reforms in learning and customs. 
The closing chapter deals with 
man’s duty toward Heaven— 
toward God. 

While written before the 
present Revolution, in reading 
it one would think that it had 
been written since the Revolution. 
And its whole tone is helpful and 
sympathetic toward the best of 
all lands. 

It would be of advantage to 
many readers to have the names of 
foreign philosophers and leaders 
referred to printed in English as 
well as in Chi nese and an English 
as well as a Chinese index also 
would be of considerable value. 
The book is timely, up-to-date, 
and a credit to its author and 


publishers. 
A. 


Constructive Work. 


It is evident that Mr. Ed. J. 
S. Lay, the head master of Chad- 


well Council School, Ilford, is an 


enthusiast in this branch of 
education, and the ‘Teacher’s 
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Book of Constructive Work and 
the Pupils’ Book are admirable 
in every way. It is a system of 
hand and eye training applied to 
almost every:subject taught in 
an elementary school. The book 
for teachers is very compre- 
hensive; that for pupils is in three 
parts and deals only with arith- 
metic, drawing, and modelling, 
but it is almost certain that 
other sets will follow in due 
course. To specify the charac- 
teristics of the series would take 


too much time and space but, to 
quote the author, ‘‘ The aim of | 


this series of books on Construc- 
tive Work is to supply adequate 
examples and exercises in 
general handwork, applied as a 
method of teaching the ordinary 
school subjects.” 


| 


| 
A BIBLE STUDY OPPORTUNITY. 


The missionary in the Far 
East who desires to keep up to 
date with his reading along the- 
ological and Biblical lines finds 
that the chief difficulties which 
confront him are, first, how to 
know what ones of the many 
. books issued are really worth 
while, and second, how to find 
money to secure a_ sufficient 
number. Both of these obstacles 
are removed for him by the 
American Institute of Sacred 
Literature which has sent a 
number of its travelling libraries 
for use in Japan, China, aud 
Korea. | 

Each library consists of ten or 
a dozen books covering the whole 
field of some subject. such as 
“Old Testament Prophecy,’’ 
‘‘The Character of Jesus,” or 
‘‘The Psychology of Religion.’’ 
These books are selected by a 
group of several score professors 
in theological seminaries, and 
Bible students, so that each 


_ library represents a consensus 


of opinion of the Biblical schol- 
arship of America as to what 
dozen books most adequately 
deal with every phase of the 
subject. Furthermore, the libra- 
ries are revised every year or 
two, and thus kept thoroughly 
up to date. 

Each library represents a 
course of study to cover one 
year, and is constructive in aim. 
Typewritten lectures accompany 
each library giving first a broad 
outline of the ground to be 
covered, and then a review and 
criticism of each book. This 
does much to make the material 
in each book more easy of 
acquisition, and gives unity to 
the whole course. ‘The course 
also includes a year’s subscription 
to the BIBLICAL WORLD which 
brings one into touch with the 
men at home who are doing work 
along these lines. 

The cost of the use of one of 
these libraries for one year, 
postpaid, with the BIBLICAI, 
WORLD, including foreign post- 
age, isfive dollars gold. Without 
the BIBLICAL WORLD the fee is 


‘three dollars aud a half. These 


libraries are in use in several 
places where several missionaries 
belonging to a study club pass 
the books around—so that the 
cost to each is but a fraction of 
a dollar—and discuss them at 
their meetings. 

The eighteen courses thus far 
issued cover the following topics : 
Origin of the Pentateuch, Old 
Testament Prophecy, Origin and 
Growth of the Psalter, Life of 
Christ, Apostolic Age, Problems 
connected with the Gospel of 
John, Christianity and Social 
Problems, Preparation of Ser- 
mons, Teaching of Jesus, His- 
tory of Israel, Wisdom Literature, 
Teaching of the Apostles, Post 
Apostolic Era, Psychology . of 
Religien and its bearing ‘on 
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Religious Education, World 
Evangelization, Recent Phases 
of Theological Thought, Con- 
structive Theories of Modern 
Scholarship concerning the 
Bible, the Church and Religion, 
and the Character of Jesus in the 
light of Modern Scholarship. 
Only the last two and one on 
the Psychology of Religion are 
at present available in the Far 
East. The titles of the library 
on the ‘‘Character of Jesus in 
the Light of Modern Schol- 
arship,’’ of which there are 
several available, will give an 
idea of the value of one of these 
libraries. They are as follows: 
Burkitt: The Gospel History 


its Transmission; E. F. 


Scott: The Fourth Gospel, Its 
Purpose and Theology ; Schmie- 
del: Jesus in Modern Criti- 
cism; Bousset: Jesus; Sanday : 
The Life of Christ in Recent 
Research; Weinel: St Paul; 
Lobstein: ‘the Dogma of the 
Virgin Birth of Christ ; Sweet : 
The Birth and Infancy of Jesus 
Christ; Lake: The Historical 
Evidence for the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; Garvie: Studies in 
the Inner Life of Jesus; Denny: 
Jesus and the Gospel; War- 
schauer: Jesus; Seven Questions. 

If you are interested, please 
send word at once, indicating 
what library you would like to 
use. This is in no sense of the 
word a money-making enterprise, 
and it will be necessary to find 
what demand there is for them 
before it will be possible to secure 
a larger number and greater 
variety for use out here. If 
those who desire to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity will 
write immediately, it may be 


_ possible to secure for them the 


courses they want in the not 
distant future. 

Address H. CRkssy, 
Kinhwa, Che. 


get a 
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NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 
HENRY D. HODGKIN. 


In commenting on a few re- 
cent books which may prove to 
be of value to missionaries in 
China, one is confronted with 
the great difficulty of choosing 
those which will be of sufficient. 
general interest and value, but 
which will not be already known 
to nearly all who read these 
words. Perhaps the latter alter- 
native has been less feared than 
the former. 

I select for first comment an 
unpretentious volume which is 
exerting a very wide influence 
in many circles in England and 
America—Professor Hogg’s book 
on ‘‘Christ’s Message of the 
Kingdom.’’ The arrangement 
is for daily Bible study, each 
section being preceded by a por- 
tion of Scripture for private 
reading. ‘To some this may seem 
to be a hindrance to the consecu- 
tive study of the main thought 
of the book. It appears to me, 


however, to be an advantage, as 


the message is one which will 
best come home as the volume 
is taken to the sanctuary and 
used morning by morning in the 
quiet hour. We have here a 
splendid plea for a larger faith 
in God, an expectancy which is 
not limited by the experience 
of the past, but which counts 
upon a God who is willing to do 
the unprecedented in response to 
faith. The definition of prayer 


shows the standpoint of the 


author: ‘Prayer means that 
nature in no degree exhausts the 
infinite wealth of resource which 
God is willing to employ in hu- 
man affairs.’’ Oragain: ‘‘So 
soon as we adit that all oc- 
currences are supernatural in the 
broad sense of having God as 
their source, the supernatural, 
in the narrower sense of the 
term, comes to mean simply 
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the unprecedented. And if only 
men would yield to God an un- 
precedented trust and loyalty, 
might He not respond by an 
unprecedented disposal of things 
human ?’’ The book is one 
which cannot fail to stimulate 
thought, and my own feeling is 
that it is sure to yield, in addi- 
tion, spiritual results of large 
value, if it be prayerfully and 
patiently studied. It contains 

just the message which the 
- Church needs to-day, for who 
has not felt the stress, either in 
his own life, or in that of some 
friend, of the prevailing natura- 
listic tendency of the present 
day ? Christianity, it is true, 
resists it, with its whole force, 
but even so the unconscious 
reflex influence is telt in Chris- 
tian thought itself, and a book 
such as this, which calls us back 
into the region of a simpler and 
a truer faith, is opportune both 
in England and in China. It is 

a notable fact that this challenge 
comes to us from the mission 
field itself. One cannot suppress 
the thought that Professor 


Hogg’s experience in S. India 


has led him to a firmer hold 


upon the Unseen, and enabled — 


him to give his mes- 
sage. 

I turm to a verly different 
volume. In George Steven’s 
Psychology of the Christian 
Soul’’ we have an attempt to 
put Christian experience into its 
psychological place. There may 
be some who will resent the 
whole effort, who feel that the 
subject cannot be handled with- 
out degrading Christian experi- 
ence and even eliminating the 
Divine element in it. From the 
nature of the case we have not 
here the striking emphasis on 
the need for a larger faith, 
which characterises the devotion- 
al work. What we have is the 


reverent study of the ways of 
the human soul and of the 
dealing of God with it. The 


strong linking up of Christian 


experience with scientific teach- 
ing isa help to clear thinking, 
and may be the means of leading 


-many who fear psychology (in 


its cruder forms) to take heart of 
grace and find their foe turned 
into a friend. The missionary 


needs to apply the medical 


method, to diagnose the case 
and then treat it. Here is a 
book which will help both in 
Spiritual diagnosis and in spirit- 
ual treatment. After a striking 
passage on the slavery of sin, 
the author proceeds: ‘‘ The 
Gospel remedy and the psycho- 
logical is to turn to God...... We 
do not first die to sin in order 


that we may thereafter live to 


God : we live to God, and so 
die to sin.”’ 

Throughout, the emphasis 
turns again and again to the spir- 
itual as against the purely moral 
side. In discussing conversion, 
for example, we come across these 
words: ‘‘What the Christian 
conyert is primarily concerned 
about is not his own mental) 


state but God......... restora- 


tion of friendship between a man 


and God is conversion.’’ At the 
same time the author pleads for 


a candid recognition of the fact 
that not every Christian life 
dates back to a distinct moment 
when there was a break with 
the past life, and that conversion 
may be regarded as a process, 
in many cases, while it is a 


“patent fact that many are con- 


verted in a moment.’’ There is 
so much of careful thought and 
new suggestion in this book that 
it is quite hopeless to character- 
ize it properly in a few sentences. 
It is one which all who care to 
follow modern psychology, and 
who find it helpful to study 
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their religion philosophically witl 
do well to read. | 

In the ‘‘ Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Experience’’ by Henry W. 
Clark, we have a small and very 
readable volume, in which an 
attempt is made to restate religion 
on its practical side. This is 
done in such a way as to breathe 
new meaning into old phrases. 
Short chapters are devoted to 
‘* The Need of Religion,’’ ‘‘ Con- 
version,’’ ‘‘ The Fatherhood of 
God,’’ ‘‘ Christ as Life-Giver,’’ 
‘* Faith,’’ etc. One of the most 
suggestive of these is the last 
named. In the Chapter on 
Repentance we find a note not 
dissimilar from that struck by 
Mr. Steven: ‘‘ The truly repen- 
tant spirit thinks far more of 
what it has done to God than of 


what God may do toit.’’ The | 


diagnosis of repentance goes 
very deep in the following words; 
‘“When we want to realize the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, we 
have but to say within ourselves 
that God’s purpose is thrown 
to ruin, at any rate as far as our 
part in it is concerned, when we 
withhold ourselves from His self- 
communicating affection, and 
that His heart is left pained and 
lonely when we refuse Him the 
perfecting of the relationship He 
seeks to form. And only the 


soul which is swaved by such 


thoughts as these will know the 
keenness and poignancy of a 
repentance corresponding to the 
greatness of the call it has 
refused.’’ Such a_ repentance 
the author regards as ‘‘ the real 
commencement of a_ spiritual 
process.’’ Perhaps in some of 
our preaching we are not anx- 
ious enough to arouse an experi- 
ence of this kind. How easily 
a superficial response may be 
awakened, we know too well, 
and to what disappointments. it 
may lead. | 
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-. Turning, for a moment, to the 
treatment of Faith, we find a 
strong plea for that view of faith 
which regards it ‘‘ not merely as 
the method by which an initial 
crisis is overpast, but the method 
by which a true condition of 
character must find its support 
to the end.” Among the finest 
passages in the book is the 
following: ‘‘ There is no spirit- 
ual maturity for us in the sense 
of being delivered from the utter 
surrender. to and dependence > 
upon Christ in which our spirit- 
ual life begins: a perfect and 
unbroken dependence would be 
the sign of a full-grown soul. In 
our human relationships we enter 
into our heritage of power and 
stand alone. In our Christ-rela- 
tionship we do but lose ourselves 
the more completely, sink our- 
selves the more deeply, in the 
life with which Christ enfolds 
those who believe.’’ The closing 


words on the ‘‘ Passion for God’’ 


are such as must bring a call 
and a challenge to everyone who 
seeks to follow Christ. This 
volume and the preceding one 


may well be read together. They 


are likely to illumine each other 


as well as the reader. 


Few missionaries are able to 
keep themselves fully abreast of 
modern philosophy, though, no 
doubt, many are familiar with 
one or other of the many works 
that have come from the pen of 
Rudolf Eucken. Quite a number 
of these have been translated 
into English, and their influence 
is apparent in much that is 
being written. It is not my pur- 
pose here to recommend any one 
of these volumes, but rather to 
speak of a small volume in 
which Eucken’s philosophy is 
set forth in its relation to Chris- 
tian thought, and brought into 
relation also to that of another 
stimulating modern philosopher, 
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Henri Bergson. In ‘ Eucker 
and Bergson, their significance 
for Christian Thought,’ Mrs. 
Hermann has done a great 
service to the busy missionaries 


who cannot possibly find time 


to read the huge volumes of 
philosophy written by these 
prolific authors, but who are 


anxious to -keep abreast of the. 


times, and realise the far-reach- 


ing influence of such construc- 


tive thinking. In _ regard to 
Eucken, we are told that “ his 
influence is spreading to Japan, 
where some of his most impor- 
tant writings, translated into 


Japanese, are moving the no- . 


blest minds in the direction of 
-a .new spiritual ideal: and 
an ever increasing number of 
students from this remarkable 
country are making the pil- 
grimage to Jena.’’ Truly the 


thought-life of mankind is 


rapidly becoming one, and even 
in a remote Asien city in 


China we may find those who. 


are coming under the influence 
of the most ‘‘ modern’’ minds. 
It is, therefore, a great satisfac- 
tion to find, in a couple of 
hundred pages, a reliable intro- 
duction to this aspect of modern 
philosophy. Those who read it 
will, unless they have already 

done so, be sure to wish to make 
first hand acquaintance with the 
men of whom Mrs. Hermann 
writes. In the meantime, they 
will be thankful to have got so 
much food for thought in so 
brief a space. ds 

To Richard Roberts we are 
indebted for one of the most 
striking volumes published this 
year. ‘‘ The Renascence of 
Faith.’’ In the early chapters 
-he turns attention to the man-in- 
the-street, and urges the Chris- 
tian church to pay more atten- 
tion to his condition and needs. 


These he t set forth 


with much skill and insight. 
The following section shows up 
the inadequacy of much which 
is being offered to-day to meet 
these needs. Chapters on ‘‘ The 
Blind Alley of Science,’’ ‘* The 
Tyranny of Things,”’ ‘‘’The In- 
solvency of Organized Religion,”’ 


challenge the attention of every 


thoughtful reader. ‘‘ Our mod- 
ern way of life,’’ he Says, ‘‘is 
bankrupt so far as the deeper 
needs and the ultimate problems 
of mankind are concerned. So 
far we have come breathlessly ; 
and we have arrived tired and 
exhausted. Is it worth while? 
‘We have toiled all night and 


caught—notbing.’’’ But the 


author is no pessimist. He be- 
lieves intensely in the future of 
our faith. ‘‘ The proper answer 
to sceptical and rationalistic on- 
slaughts is not defence but 
defiance ; increased aggressive- 
ness, more unremitting propa- 
gandism—it is along these lines 
alone that Christianity can jus- 
tify itself finally to the world.’’ 
To bring a strong positive mess- 
age, to reaffirm in the language 
of to-day the faith handed down 
by the fathers—this is his 
prescription, after the incisive 
diagnosis has been made. Cyni- 
cism and scepticism are the arch- 
enemies. ‘‘ Even superstition is 
always, on the whole, nearer 


reality that scepticism.”’ And 


so he proceeds to chapters on 
such topics as ‘‘ From Flesh to 
Spirit,’’ ‘‘ Life at the Cross,’’ 
The Imperialism of the Spirit,’’ 
and ‘‘Social Reconstruction.”’ 
The true missionary note rings 


clear throughtout. ‘‘ Fashions 


in theology which carry with 
them no compulsion to witness 
are condemned already, for they 
have departed from Christian- 
ity.’’ Or again, ‘‘ There is no 
ideal for us of the Church which 
is true or valid save that im- 
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plicit in the New Testament: 
that it is to become a world- 
power, not, indeed, by the formal 
decree of the kings of the earth, 
but by reason of its own over- 
whelming inner mightiness.’’ 
While there is much in the 
volume that will start new 
trains of thought, we are called 
away from a confidence in ‘‘a 


vew kind of thought that shall 


start us on a new way of life’’ to 
‘fa new way of life which shall 
inake us capable of a new kind 
of thought.’’ There is a spirit- 
ual relationship between this 


volume and the first one referred 
to in the present article. 


I close with a few notes ona 
specifically missionary book. 
‘The Living Forces of the 
Gospel ’’ is the English title of 
the translation of Dr. Joh. War- 


-neck’s well-known work. The 


picture of an animistic religion 
at work is full of interest even 
to a missionary in China. We 
cannot forget that a strong strain 


of animism underlies all the 


great religions—and those of 
China are no exception. While 
we do not see heathenism in so 
naked a form in China, we also 
know that it spells ‘‘ Estrange- 
ment from God,’’ ‘‘ Bondage,’’ 
‘* Selfishness,’’ and ‘‘ Perversion 
of Morality.” When the author 
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proceeds to deal with the contact 
between heathenism and Chris- 
tianity, he deals with many 
suggestive points, and in the 
closing section he brings out 
in striking array the tremen- 
dous gains which come to the 
heathen through the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and the grounds 
for the strength of its appeal.. 
There is a great richness of 
material drawn from _ personal 
observation, but this does not 
obscure the main thread of the 
argument, and we have in 
these 300 pages a contribution 
of real weight to the scientific 
study of missionary problems. 
But, above all, we are brought 
back toa vivid and compelling 
sense of the inherent power of 
the Gospel itself. The story is 
one which can be paralleled from 
matiy mission stations. Never- 
theless, it must bring its own 


corroborative message to us. 


The book is emphatically one 
which missionaries should read, 
and read carefully. It will help 
us to think clearly on our own 
problems. It will call us back 
to the essential things, to the 
elements of chief worth in our 
message, and to a greater desire 
to do the best possible work in 
our own sphere. | 


Missionary News 


Kiangsu Provincial Federation. 


We have much pleasure in 
announcing that the meetings of 
the Kiangsu Provincial Feder- 
ation will be held in Shanghai 
on November 2oth and 21st. It 
is hoped that all who can 
possibly attend will do so, as 
important subjects in connection 
with the Christian Church, both 


provincial and national, are to be 
discussed. Foreign friends desir- 
ing hospitality are asked to send 
their names to Rev. E. Box, 
Medhurst College, Chaoufoong 
Road. Chinese guests may apply 
for particulars as to hospitality 
to Mr. Chén, secretary. of the 
Federation, assistant editor of 
the Chinese Christian Intelligen- 
cer. 
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The Typhoon at Wenchow. 
Our hearts go out in sympathy 


to the sufferers from the terrible 


typhoon of August 29th. The 
illustrations we give in this issue 
indicate some of the damage, for 
instance in the smaller picture, 
showing the damaged church, 
the ruins in the foreground indi. 
cate where houses once stood. 
The following sentences close 
the account as given by a Chi- 
nese pastor who was carried away 
on the roof of his house: 


There was verv little moon and 
the scene in the doomed city can be 
better imagined than described. 
Houses began to move and press on 
one another, until there was one 
mass of houses huddled together 
inside the east gate. The roof of 
the house on which I and others 
had climbed floated in the same 
direction, being stopped now and 
then by some of the débris. The 
waters rose higher and higher until 
at § a.m, the height was sixty 
Chinese feet above the normal level 
of the river. Half-an-hour before 
this I was rescued by a boat and 
shortly after the roof on which I had 
been for so long crumbled up and 
disappeared. About the same time 
most of the débris was lifted over 
the city walls and was carried down 
the raging torrent towards Wenchow 
and the open sea, 


Shanghai American School. 


The long-needed and long- 
hoped-for school for the chil- 


dren of American missionaries in - 


China has at last become a 
reality. Acting on instructions 
received from their Missions, the 
representatives of eight Missions 
conducting work in the neigh- 
borhood of Shanghai have been 
organized into a Union Board of 
Managers, and, as such, have 
brought into being a -school 
which is known as the Shanghai 
American School. | 

_ The Missions represented are 
as follows: American Baptist 


Foreign Missionary Society 
(Central China Mission), South- 
ern Baptist Convention (Central 
China Mission), The Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, (Central 
China Mission), and Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North, (Middle 
China Mission), the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 
(Central China and North 
Kiangsu Missions), the Presby- 
terian Church in the United 
States of America (Central China 
Mission), the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society (China Mis- 
sion) and the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North 
America. 

The school opened in three 
leased residences on the North 
Szechuen Road Extension, in 
Shanghai, on September 17th. 
Twenty-four students are resi- 
dent in the school dormitories : 
twenty-seven are day pupils 
resident with their parents in 
Shanghai. The houses chosen 
are immediately accessible to the 
open country, to the street car 
lines, and are but five minutes’ 


walk distant from the largest. 


public park and recreation 
ground in the city. The Grace 
Baptist Church of the Southern 
Baptist Mission is situated one 
hundred and fifty yards from the 
school -houses, and has been 
placed at the disposal of the 
school for public events with 
larger audiences than can be 
accommodated in the _ school 


rooms. In the same block with 


the school houses are resident 
eight missionary families whose 
homes will be open to the 
students. 

A staff of five competent 
teachers and a matron giving 
full time, a music teacher and 
a German and French teacher 
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giving part time have been en- 
gaged, and Mrs. R. Stafford is 
also teaching Latin. The prin- 
cipal is Rev. J. M. Espey, who 


has been released by his Mission 


for one year for this position. 
Three of the ladies have taught 
in the excellent school conducted 
by Miss Martha Jewell. The ma- 
tron has been a resident of China 
for over fifteen years. The 
music teacher is also giving mu- 
sical instruction in the French 
Municipal School. Of the regular 
staff, all but one use the Chinese 
language readily. 

The schoolis therefore equipped 
for efficient service in educat- 
ing American children along 
American lines under Chinese 
conditions. The large number of 
pupils in attendance is evidence 
of the demand for the school on 
the part of the missionary body, 
the more evident, because only 
five of these children, at present, 
participate in the financial 


advantages granted to participat- 


ing Missions. 

The Southern Presbyterian 
Church has already paid its con- 
tribution of twenty-five hundred 
dollars, gold, toward the expense 
account of 1912. The Southern 
Methodist Board has voted an 
appropriation which becomes 


available in 1913. Application — 


has been made or is being made 
to the other Boards having re- 
presentatives on the Union Board 
of Managers for their coopera- 
tion. 

On October 2nd, the formal 
opening of the school was held 
in the chapel of the Southern 
Baptist Mission. It was presided 
over by Mr. W.R. Dorsey, U.S. 
Vice - Consul- General. An en- 
thusiastic audience, which about 
filled the hall, paid close attention 


to the speeches made which set 


forth the aim of the school. At 
this meeting the Board of 
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Manageiment announced through 
its Treasurer its desire to: raise 
in $50 shares a Sinking Fund, 
of $5,000, which money is to be 
loaned to the school to meet 
the expenses of its initial outlay. 


"This money is to be loaned 


without interest and without 
guarantee of its return on the 
part of the Board of Manayers. 
So great is the confidence of the 
missionary friends of the institu- 
tion that during the week which 
has followed this opening of the 
school and the announcement 
of the desire of the managers 
to establish this sinking fund of 
$5,000, nearly one half of the 
amount, $2,300, has already been 
subscribed without the necessity 
of any personal solicitation. 
Already the school has pre- 
vented the breaking up of some 
missionary families; has made it 
possible to retain longer in China 
under favorable educational cir- 
cumstances children who must 
otherwise have been sent abroad; 
has permitted of the return of at 
least one family with its ranks 
unbroken, and is leading mis- 


sionaries whose wives and chil- 


dren are at presentin America to 


feel that they can conveniently 


ask for their return a year hence. 
The school is a fact. We hope 
that it may be possible for it to 
become a persistent and persisting 
fact, and that its ministry to the 
children of missionaries may be 
continued for years to come 
through the prompt and whole- 
hearted generosity of the Mis- 
sionary Boards whom they serve. 


Proposed New Constitution for 
the Educational Association. 


In reference to the re-organi- 
zation of the Associatigg, we 
recommend the appointment of a 
General Advisory Committee of 
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Education, 1 be for the 
present the following sections, 
with three members from each 
section, at least one of whom 
shall be a Chinese. Sections: 
Hupeh, Hunan, and Kiangsi; 
Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Anhui ; 
Shantung ; Chili; Kwangtung ; 
Fokien ; Szechuen. (The repre- 
sentatives from the last three to 
be chosen by the local Associa- 
tions. ) 


This National Advisors Com- 
mittee of Education, together 
with the President and General 
Secretary, shall represent 
Christian educational work 
China. 


There shall beai'| an Executive 
Committee composed of the Pres- 
ident, ex-officio; the General 
Secretary, ex-officio; the Treas- 
urer, ex-officio, and four addi- 
tional members. | 


We recommend that this meet- 
ing choose representatives of 
those localities where local Edu- 
cational Associations do not 
exist, but as local Associations 
are formed in these territories 
that they choose their own rep- 
resentatives on the General 
Committee. Where local Asso- 
ciations are already in existence, 
as in Kwangtung, Fokien, and 
Szechuen, we recommend that 
they choose their representatives 
as soon as possible. 


We recommend that the term 
of service for each member of 
the General Committee be for 
three years. But, in order to 
secure rotation, at the first elec- 
tion one be elected for three 
years, one for two years, aud 
one for one year. | 


The future election of the 
President, General Secretary, 
and General Treasurer shall rest 
with the General Advisory Com- 
mittee, which shall meet at least 
ouce per year. 


We reemeeiiial that the Gen- 


eral Advisory Committee work 


out a careful budget of expense, 
such as the travel of members of 
the committee and of the general 
secretary, salary of the general 
secretary, office and miscellane- 
ous expenses, the said budget 
to be apportioned among the 
various large Mission Boards 
of Great, Britain and America 
working in China, and made the 
basis of an appeal to them for 


funds. 


The present Constitution and 
By-laws of the Association, in so 
far as they do not conflict with 
the above principles of organi- 
zation, shall continue in effect. 

We urge that Educational As- 
sociations be organized in the 


above-mentioned localities where 


such local Associations do not 
now exist, and that they appoint 
representatives on the General 
Advisory Committee. We re- 
commend that these local Asso- 
ciations take active steps to 
secure members among Chinese 
educators and foreign teachers 
in government employ who 
hold membership in Protestant 
churches. 

Members of this Association 
and other educationists who so 
desire—and whose sphere of 


work is not within the bounds of 


any of the sections decided on— 
are recommended to connect 
themselves with one of the local 
Associations according to their 
individual convenience. 

Moved that the recommenda- 
tions regarding the re-organiza- 
tion of the Association be referred 
to the Executive Committee 
with instructions to have them 
published in the Educational 
Review and the CHINESE RE- 
CORDER with the request for 
free discussion and criticism by 
the members of the Association 
and others. 
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‘Nanking Bible School. 


The Nanking Bible School 
opened for its third term of work 
on September rith. Four Mis- 
sions joined in the opening of the 
School in September, 1911, merg- 
ing in one their schools for lay 
evangelists, and bringing their 
more advanced schools looking 
to the ordained ministry into 
close affiliation. The Revolution 
caused the temporary closing of 
the School, but it was re-opened 
in March, and sixty-three pupils 
were enrolled d ring ‘that term. 
Half of these wére in the Ad- 
vanced Course, the newly en- 
rolled Junior Class comprising 
twenty pupils. 

The new term has opened 
auspiciously, the number of 
pupils remaining about the same. 
A number of applicants were 
advised to wait till the New 
Year, when new classes will be 
received. 

The cooperation of so many 
Missions has made it possible to 
procure a strong Faculty of five 
foreigners and four Chinese, 
besides other instructors and 
tutors. Every effort is made to 
raise the standard of work to 
the highest degree of efficiency. 

A new dormitory, recently 
finished, makes it possible to 
receive over a hundred pupils. 
Especial attention is paid to 
practice work on the part of the 
students, each one being detailed 
for two hours per week in some 
part of the city, under special 
guidance, in definite Christian 
work. One or more terms in 
each man’s course will thus be 
given to each of the following 
forms of service,—preaching, 
Sunday-school, personal work, 

and Bible teaching in enquir- 
ers’ or other classes. 


While preéminently a schoolof | 


preparation for the ministry, 
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students seeking other forms of 
service will be received It is 
expected, if sufficient numbers 
apply, to provide vocational 
courses for Bible teachers for 
colleges, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, | 
and directors of Christian work, 
translators, etc. 

It is hoped that missionaries 
who are in touch with young 
men of good education, desirous 
of giving their life to Christian 
work, will direct their attention 
to this School. It is established 
to serve the whole Church ; and 
no effort will be spared to meet 
the needs of all branches of the 
Church. Its first interest and 
duty. however, is to provide 
training for those who are to 
become the pastors and evange- 
lists of the coming years. Those 
who desire the course of study, 
requirements, or other informa- | 
tion regarding the School, in 
English or Chinese, should write 
to the Presideut, Nanking Bible 
Training School. 

Arrangements are _ perfected 
for opening a Woman’s Bible 
School in the same city; in 
which, besides a corps of woman 
teachers, the Faculty of the 
men’s school will also give in- 
struction. The courses in these 
two Schools will be similar in 
advancement and thoroughness. 


Memorial Service on Kuling to 
Dr. John. 


Slowly, quietly, reverently we 
gathered. Men and. women were 
there from far Szechuen where 
Dr. John had been a pioneer 
long years ago; from the coast 
provinces and those districts 
where his foot had trod, and his 
voice sounded, before many of 
us were born; from Peking and 
the North, and from Canton and 
the South. It was a fitting 
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tribute, beautifully given, to one 
who was the possession of all 
the churches, who loved us all, 
who cheered the efforts and who 
rejoiced in the success of all the 
Christian forces in this land, to 
whom all went for counsel and 
encouragement and from whom 
- none came empty away. 

It was impossible to sit amid 
those hundreds of sympathetic 
friends, and in the reverent 
hush, without having one’s heart 
flooded with many thoughts and 
emotions. The great hills which 
he loved towered around ; the 
stream in whose music he delight- 
ed gurgled by; the sunshine 
bathed the clustering dwellings 
nestling amid the greenery of 
the beautiful mountain valley ; 
we were gathered in the church 
where he had rejoiced to worship 
with all the people of God; we 
were singing the hymns which 
he most loved to sing. Every- 
thing spoke of him, and in one’s 
heart arose the cry ‘‘ My father, 
my father! The chariot of Is- 
rael and the horsemen thereof !’’ 


The conduct of the service 


was in the hands of Mr. Foster, 


Dr. John’s friend and colleague 


for nearly go years. With him 
were associated Dr. Gillison of 
the L. M. S., Hankow; Rev. 
G. G. Warren, of the Wesleyan 
Mission, Changsha; Bishop Roots 
of Hankow, and Mr. Walter B. 
Sloan, Home Director of the 
China Inland Mission. 


Mr. Foster spoke of the service 7 


as one of thanksgiving, and that 
note ran throughout praise and 
prayer and speaking. After we. 
had sung ‘‘ Jesu, lover of my 
Soul’’ to the tune Aberystwith, 
Dr. Gillison led us in giving 
thanks for the great example 
which Dr. John had set us, and 
in prayer that we might follow 
his devotion and love.’ Bishop 
Roots then read the 23rd Psalm 


After mentioning fortitude, per- 
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and a portion of the r5th chapter 
of rst Corinthians, following the 
reading with a prayer in which 
he specially thanked God for the 
sympathy Dr. John had with 
younger men, and the encourage- 
ment he always gave them. 

Our second hymn was “‘ Jesus, 
the very thought of Thee.’’ 
Then Mr. Sloan led our prayers, 
mingling with our thanksgiving 
and sympathy the desire for a 


fuller life in the service of our 


Master. Following the praver 
came ‘‘ I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth’’ sung by Miss Hope 


Bell of the L. M. S.. Hankow. 


Mr. Warren, speaking as one 
who grew up and whose mission- 
ary life was formed under the 
influence of Griffith John and 


David Hill, spoke of Dr. John as 
preacher. From amongst Dr. 


John’s varied gifts and works 
he singled out the gift and work 
of preaching—for Dr. John, 
through all, and above all was. 


a preacher, and the most apt 


motto for his life would be 
‘‘The tongue of fire.’’ Mr. 
Warren thought Dr. John ‘‘ the 
greatest preacher the West had 
sent to China,’’ and spoke of the 
mighty oratory which poured 
from his lips during the days 
of hisstrength. Whatever other 


memorials of Dr. John exist or 


shall be raised, every church 
and mission in China should see 
to it, as the greatest and most 
fitting memorial, that the preach- 
ing of Christ Jesus is kept in the 
forefront. 

At the close of Mr. Warren’s 
very impressive address we sang 
‘* Lord, speak to me, that I may 


speak,’’ and then Mr. Foster 


gave wus -some estimates aud 
impressions, gathered during his 
long association with Dr. John, 
summing them up in the one 
phrase, ‘‘ He was so human.”’ 
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severance, and faith as elements 
in the great personality of Dr. 
John, Mr. Foster spoke of his 
devotion to Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ was :the centre of Dr. 
John’s preaching, and he could 
not bear to see any departure 
from that attitude. ‘‘ He be- 
littled Jesus Christ,’’ was his 
vehement condemnation of an- 
other preacher on one occasion. 
In speaking of Dr. John’s 
devotion to missionary work, 
and the temptations which had 
sometimes come to him to leave 
China, Mr. Foster quuted the 
words of the first Mrs. John to 
her husband on the occasion of 
his first visit to England in 1872, 
When the state of her own 
health made him hesitate whether 
he ought to return to China, 
‘“*Grifith,. you will never be 
happy. and God will never bless 
you, if you give up China.’’ 
She returned with him, but died 
on the way and was buried at 
Singapore. As illustrating Dr. 
John’s full sense of God's work- 
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ing with him, Mr. Foster also 
quoted the words he had used 
of Hankow, ‘‘I feel as though 
God had made me for this place.’’ 
Dealing with Dr. John’s ideals 
of missionary work, Mr. Foster 
laid stress on three purposes 
which Dr. John had always kept 
in view—(1.) to make for the great 
centres of human life; (2.) to plant 
schools; and (3.) to establish 
hospitals. Dr. John had accom- 
plished what he had by the con- 
seeration of his life to the con- 
version of China to the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and by the engross- 
ment of thought and effort in the 
work of missions. In this con- 
secration and engrossment he 
had displayed patience, enthus-_ 
iasm, perseverance, method, and 
orderliness — qualities which 
none of us could afford to lay 
aside. Most significant of all, 
Dr. John had been what he was © 
and done what he had done by 
PRAYER and SELF-CONQUEST. 


A. L. G. 


The Month 


CHINA’S FINANCIAL CONDITION, 


The loan of £10,000,000 with the 
London Synlicate was concluded. 
Gre:t Britain officially expressed 
disapproval of this loan; the British 
Press in yeneral and the Chinese 
Press jubilantly approved. A RBel- 
gian svndicate arranged a loan of 
£ 10,000,000 for railrvad construction. 
Negotiations for other small loans 
were carried on. On October 13th, 
the Ministry of Finance seut an 
official statement of the financial 
condition of the Central Government 
to the Tutuhs of all the Provinces. 
This statement showed a deficit of 
$55,000,000. This is considered too 
small. The Provinces were appealed 
to for help to meet these liabilities. 
On October 18th, 
Council fwrmally sanctioned the 
£19,000,000 loan entered into with 
the London Syndicate. 


the Advisory 


THIBET AND MONGOLIA. 


In Thibet the Chinese appear to 
be reéstablishing themselves. 

During the month the Mongolians 
suffered a severe defeat at the hands 
of General Wu’s forces. An active 
campaign on the part of the Chinese 
seemed to be going on though this. 
success was not followed up as it 
might have been. 

Russia formally recognized the 
indepyndence of Northern Mongolia. 
Plans for a Conference are being 
perfected at which the demandsof the 
Mongolians will be fully considered. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The National Council approved of 
the appointment of Chao Ping-chen as 
Premier. The Talivuan or Supreme 
Court was formally opened on 
September 17th. Fifteen elitors 
summoned before the Court of Inquiry 
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to answer charges of publishing 
secret sessions of the Council refused 
to attend. On October 3rd, the Premier 
said in the National Council that the 
foreign powers would not recognize 
the Republic until something had 
been done to demonstrate its ability 
to regulate internal affairs. On 
October 5th, Sir Francis Pigott was 


appointed Legislative Advisor to the 
‘Chinese Government. 


REVOLT IN WUCHANG. 


2,000 cavalry revolted in Wuchang 
and attempted to get the artillery to 
follow them, Vice-President General 
Li suppressed the revolt without 
much trouble. 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 

At? Newtown House, Carlisle, Eng- 
land, on September 8th, the wife 
of HAROLD BALME, F.R.C.S., Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission, Taiyuanfu, 

_ Shansi, North China, of a son. 


In England, September 8th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Coarss, C. I. M., 
a daughter. | 


At Highgate, London, September 
13th, to Dr. and Mrs. H. P. Lay- 
cock, C. I. M., a son (John Dixon). 


AT Suitingfu, Szechuan, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. T. Pot. C. I. M., a 
daughter (Violet Muriel). | 


AT Hankow, September 21st, to Mr, 
and Mrs. T J. HoOLLANDRR, A. C. 
M.,adaughter. 


Atv Hongkong, September 29th, to 
Rev./and Mrs. N. MACKENZIF, a 
daughter, | 


AT Shasi, Hupeh, October 15th, to 


Rev. and Mrs. A. E. WANDEL, Sw. 


M. S., a daughter (Beatrice). 


MARRIAGES. 


At Shanghai, September 17th, Miss 

ANNA C. I. M., An- 

tung. Ku., to J. WKSLEY BOVYVER, 
M. E. M., Chinkiang. 


At Chinkiang, September 27th, Miss 
ALTA A. Newsy, M. E. M., to 
Rev. J. B. Wesster, S. B. M. 


Ar Shanghai, October 25th, J. H. 
GELDART, Y. M. C. A., and Miss 
Tk&va MITCHELL, 


DEATHS. 
Ar Amoy, October 11th, Mrs. J. V. N. 
TALMAGE, R. C. A., aged 75 years. 


AT Hokow, October 16th, Miss A. C. 
Sxow, C. I. M. 


AT Canton, October 11th, 1912, Mrs. 
NELLIE CLARK’ BETTEXx, Pente- 
costal Mission, of hemorrhage on 
the brain, aged 35 years. 


ARRIVALS. 


September 9th, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
PUTNAM, A. C. M.. 


September 21st, Rev. CHAUNCEY 
GoopRICcH, D.D., wife, and daughter, 
Miss GRACE GOODRICH, Peking, 
A. B C. F.-M. (ret.); Dr. and Mrs. 
J. H. INGram and five children, 
Miss DELIA D. Miss 
JHSSIE E. PAYNE, all A. B.C. F. M,, 
(ret.); Miss E. HART and Miss M. H. 
BAILEY, A. C. M.; Mrs. W. H. Git- 
LESPIF and two children, I, P. C. M., 
(ret.). 


September 24th, Rev. and Mrs, S, 
H. LitTxKLn and children, A. C. M. 
(ret.); Rev. and Mrs. E. K. Tourtow, 
Miss WHITEHOUSR, Mr. and Mrs. 
MILLER, Mr. H. F. MCNAIR, Miss 
E. Taser, Rev. and Mrs. F. E. 
LUND, and Rev. DUDLEY Tyne, 
all A. C. M.; Mrs. J. H. McCarr- 


(ret.), Mrs. H. W. IRWIN 


and child, (ret.), Miss WgaLtTBy B. 
HONSINGER, (ret.), Miss 


A. TREMBLE, (ret.), Miss ALICE 


HONSINGER, Miss ROSE MAYER, 
all M. E. M.; Dr. and Mrs. W. 
T. CLARK and two children, C. I. 
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(ret.); Dr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Davis, ALFRED Davis, S. D. B. 


(ret.); Miss Emma SILVER, A. P. M., 
(ret.); Mrs. J. R. StuvEr, C. W. 
Douctass, A. P. M. Press, (ret.), 
Miss Weis, S. P. M.; Misses M. 
Gotrow and D. M. SHAFFER, U. 
Evan, Mission; Miss E. MURRAY, 
A. P. M. (ret.), Miss Prutrt, (ret.), 
Dr. and Mrs. R. V. Taytior, S. B. 
M.; Miss A. BurToN, C. M.S., (ret.). 


September 30th, Misses E. and F. 
FRENCH, Miss A. M. CABLE, all C. I. 
M., (ret.). 


- October 1st, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. 
SHOEMAKER (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. 
‘VAN EVERA, Rev. and Mrs. R. C. 
ROBERTS, Misses H. E. SmMttTH, MARY 
MABEL LEE, and F. J. CuHa- 
NEY, all A. P. M. 


October sth, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
ARTHUR, A. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
W. C. Boots and child, A. P. M., 
(ret.). 


‘October 7th, Mrs. H. WUPPERFELD 
and Miss P. Deck, C. I. M., (ret.). 


October goth, at Hongkong, J. L. 
McPuHERson, Y. M.C. A., (ret.). 


October 13th, at Tientsin, Rev. 


Mrs. P. W. DIERBERGER and child, 
M.P. M., Kalgan. 


October 14th, Bishop and Mrs. J. 
W. BasHForpD (ret.), Miss MARTON 
FIELD, Rev. P. O. Hanson, wife, 
and four children, (ret.)—all M. K. 
M.; Miss M. A. Hoimes, American 
Friends’ Mission, (ret.), Rev. and 
Mrs. B. C. PATTRRSON and two 
children, S. P. M., (ret.}, Rev. 


and Mrs. O. V. ARMSTRONG and . 


two children, S. P. M., (ret.), Rev. 


and Mrs. R. O. JOLLIFFE and three 


children, Rev. and Mrs. HIBBARD, 
Miss A. MORGAN, all C.M. M. (ret.). 


October 15th, Rev. J. A. O. and 
Mrs. GOTTEBERG, (ret.), Misses E. 
FRLLAND and M. KULBERG, N. M. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. and two 
children, A. L. M., (ret.). 


[November, 1912 


October 19th, Mr. WERNER SPOHR 
and Misses S. ScHroper, B. Prigs- 
FNGER, M. KANNENBERG, and F. 
JeuLE, all C. I. M.; Rev. and Mrs, 
Wm. EpDpDON and two children, United 
Methodist Church Mission (ret.); 
Mrs, E. C. NICKALLS, English Baptist 
Mission (ret.). 


October 20th, Dr. and Mrs. HoucH- | 
TON and four children, Harvard | 
Medical School, (ret.). | 


October 2tst, Rev. and Mrs. WM. | 
PATON, and Rev. and Mrs. G. M. 
WALES, all E. P.M. (ret.); Miss F. 
A. R. BAKER and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
G. Bossy, and child (ret.), Misses 
M. Daviss and H. Dix, Messrs. G. 
KIRKPATRICK, J. MCMAKING and 
J. YORKSTON, H. BRECKER and O. 
RIEDEL, all C. I. M., (all ret.). 


October 24th, Mr. and Mrs. F. O. | 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
M. HeRSky and two children, Mr. 7 
and Mrs. L. E. MCLACHLIN and two | 
children,—ail Y. M. C. A., (ret.); 7 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. EpwArps, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. E. HENING, Mr. and © 
Mrs. W. P. N&ILLS, Mr. and Mrs, 
R. A. STANLY, Dr, C. A. SILER, | 
Miss Treva MITCHELL,—all Y.M. | 
CA. 


OEPARTURES. 


September 24th, Mr. Jas. H. Mc- | 
Cann and family, A. B. C. F. M., } 
for London; Miss C. J. 
E. M. DEyor, both M. E. M., for © 
Anierica. 


September 25th, Dr. and Mrs. H.G. | 
BARRIE and three children, C. I. M., | 
for England. 


October 5th, Rev. and Mrs. M. L. | 
SHERMAN and family, for U.S.A. 


October 6th, Rev. and Mrs, 
BLANDFORD, for England. 


October 15th, Miss C. E. Hawes, 7% 
A. P. M., for U. S. A.; and Dmg 
-W. R. CUNNINGHAM, A. P, M., for 
U.S.A. 
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